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EASY  to  grow  disheartened  during  these  troublous  times  ;  passing  easy  to  figure 
everything's  pretty  much  going  to  merry  pot,  especially  on  the  international 
fronts.  It  takes  the  lionhearted  men  and  women  to  hold  steadfast — especially 
the  young  among  us — to  hold  fast  to  faith,  hold  fast  to  moral  rectitude,  hold  fast 
to  God. 

Our  conceptions  of  God  may  differ.  Upon  this,  however,  we  can  all  favorably  and 
hopefully  agree :  God  is  the  ultimate  balance-of-power  for  GOOD,  for  RIGHT,  for 
universal  peace  and  world-wide  harmonious  living.  Through  Him  there  is  an  aware- 
ness, a  get-togetherness,  a  divine  cementing  of  individual  and  collective  ideals.  That 
conception  must  agree  also  upon  this  point :  that  the  God  we  believe  in,  the  God  in 
whom  "united  we  stand"  is  not  just  an  "I  am  an  American"  God,  but  an  omnipotent, 
omnipresent  International  Father. 

My  mind  turns  back  so  often,  these  bitterly  trying  months  and  years,  to  the 
International  Club  activities  of  college  days  ;  matter  of  fact,  my  mind  and  my  heart 
have  never  truly  left  it. 

How  bravely,  then,  we  talked  of  international  brotherhood,  of  international  peace — 
a  peace  fostered  by  international  understanding  and  a  common,  universal  language! 

Long  ago  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  small  personal  crusade  for  the  formation  of 
International  Clubs  in  large  metropolitan  high  schools  would  be  infinitely  worth 
while.  Then  why,  I  now  wonder,  wouldn't  the  same  idea  bear  excellent  fruit  if — 
within  or  without  the  League — international  club-groups  were  formed?  All  nation- 
alities represented  in  the  various  branches  of  the  service  would  be  royally  welcomed, 
and  informal  talks  given  by  the  more  informed  members  might  be  followed  by  open 
and  lively  forums  of  question  and  answer  periods. 

The  dispersion  of  information  regarding  other  countries  of  our  "one"  world  always 
has  led  and  always  will  lead  to  deeper  and  more  appreciative  understanding  and 
camaraderie.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  Iron  Curtains  that  will  save  us  from  a  third 
world  war.  It  is  drawbridges  and  pontoons  of  mutual  understanding,  open  receptive 
minds,  and  a  good  will  which  springs  from  the  conviction  that  we  are,  in  truth,  all 
God's  "chillun,"  regardless  of  color  or  race. 

Why  not  give  this  international  club  group  idea  a  trial?  Isn't,  in  the  final  analysis, 
ANYthing  worth  a  try  which  may  help  us  win  and  cement  the  peace? 
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i  VkiA,  Monttfo  Gavel  & 

4  ^  4 

j^T  o>  EPTEMBER — forerunner  of  crisp  fall  days  and  football  games.  .  .  .  Now  begins  fy 

j,  the  grinding  practice  which   provides   the  thrill-packed   games   later  on.    Perhaps  the  J8> 

*♦*  most  colorful  game  of  the  year  is  that  played  between  the  United  States  Military  and  *£ 

Q^,  Naval  Academies.                                                                                                                        .  ^ 

jp  The  player  on  this  month's  cover  is  Leon  C.  Bramlett,  six  feet  one  and  weighing  A- 

^  195    lbs.,    from    Clarksdale,    Mississippi.    Bramlett    captained    the    Naval    Academy's  ^ 

Q^  football  team  in   1946.   No  one  who  saw  the  Army- Navy  game  or  heard  it  broadcast  Q^ 

S-  last  fall  will   ever  forget  that  great  team  or  the  splendid   young   man  who  was   its  Jp 

*"*■*  captain.  ^ 

Z\?  A  few  days  after  the  game  the  following  letter  came  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  k& 

3-  Naval  Academy.  It  is  a  fine  tribute  to  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  Navy.  A" 

4  4 

J^  "The  Superintendent,  j? 

Q>  United  States  Naval  Academy,  (±* 

Ar  Annapolis,  Maryland.  Ar 

4  Dear  Sir:  4 

A"  "Shortly  after  the  surrender  of  Japan,  several  units  of  the  United  States  Pacific  A\ 

a.  Fleet  put  in  at  Colombo,  Ceylon,  on  their  way  home.  Many  of  the  officers  of  these  ©, 

H>  fleet  units  graduated  from  the   Naval  Academy  the  same  year   I   graduated  from  Q* 

Ar  West  Point.  These  naval  officers  were  full  of  buoyancy  and  excitement,  still  holding  Ar 

o,  the  keen  edge  of  battle-fitness  to  which  they  had  been  honed  during  the  war.   I  jp 

&  asked  the  group  how  it  had  been,  out  there  in  the  naval  battles  of  the  Pacific.  One  *+* 

Ar  of  them  flicked  a  glance  at  the  great  gray  ships  floating  impressively  in  the  harbor,  ru 

o.  When  he  looked  at  those  vessels  the  pride  shone  in  his  face  like  a  light.  He  said:  jl. 

vP  'We  just  beat  hell  out  of  them,  that's  all.'  H* 

A^  "Later,  when    I    witnessed  the   disintegration   of   our  Army   and    Navy   and   Air  fy 

jl.  Force,   I  was  depressed  to  think  that  the  powerful  spiritual  tide  which  had  lifted  jfc- 

*+*  our  Armed  Forces  to  victory  was  ebbing,  perhaps  never  to  be  seen  again.  War  has  *** 

A^  few  consolations,  but  certainly  the  greatest  of  these  few  is  the  opportunity  to  witness  (£i 

a-  the  growth  of  a  team  spirit,  morale,  esprit  de  corps — call  it  what  you  will — which  i- 

*■*■*  overcomes  the  ego  of  the  individual  and  lifts  him  to  supreme  heights  of  courage  *£ 

4  and  determination  as  a  member  of  a  team.  While  thanking  Cod  for  the  end  of  a  g^ 

>  devastating  war,  I  reserved  a  regret  that  I  would  see  no  more  of  that  great  team  > 

*£  spirit  for  victory.  ^P 

4  "But  last  Saturday,  watching  the  Army-Navy  game,  I  saw  that  spirit  again  in  the  Q* 

>•  Brigade  of  Midshipmen.  A  twelfth  man  was  on  the  field  playing  with  your  Navy  A- 

^  football    team — a   twelfth    man    placed   there   by  the   utter   determination    of   the  j? 

4  Middies  for  victory.  It  is  not  to  disparage  our  own  great  West  Point  team  that  I  say  *£ 

-J-  this.  They  won  the  game,  in  my  opinion,  against  odds  of  1 2  to  11.  I  know  beyond  A" 

T^  any  doubt  that  should  the  conditions  be  reversed,  you  of  Navy  will   in  turn  feel  « 

Q*  the  terrible  strength  of  that  twelfth  man.  Yes  sir,  you  had  a  twelfth  man  on  the  *X* 

A-  field  last  Saturday.  I  was  over-joyed  to  know  that  he  is  still  around.   I  heard  great  A" 

4,  things  of  him  at  Midway  and  Tarawa  and  the  Philippine  Sea.  ©, 

4  4 

4  Sincerely,  £ 

S-  (Signed)    Andrew    J.    Kinney  >- 

*£  Colonel,    Air   Corps  *£ 

4  West   Point,    1939"  4 

£  sfc 
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SOME  mighty-hard-to-believe  things 
happen  in  this  man's  army. 

A  fellow  I  knew  was  just  ready  to 
heave  a  hand  grenade  into  a  cellar,  where 
he  thought  some  krauts  were  hid,  when 
something — he  says  he'll  never  know 
what — made  him  take  a  look-see  first 
and  there  was  his  best  friend — wounded. 
They  got  him  out;  he's  working  today 
in  a  shoe  store  in  Kansas  City.  Another 
fellow  (beat  this  one,  if  you  can)  walked 
into  a  house  in  the  Rhineland,  where 
the  whole  front  was  blown  off,  and  there 
hanging  on  the  wall  was  a  framed  snap- 
shot of  himself,  on  a  tricycle,  when  he 
was  three  years  old. 

But  my  pet  story  is  about  Meade — one 
of  the  fellows  in  our  outfit,  a  good  sol- 
dier but,  in  one  way,  queer.  I've  seen 
Nazis,  plenty  of  'em,  whj  didn't  look 
half  so  much  like  one  as  he  did.  In  the 


other  war,  you  know,  a  German  was  a 
"square  head."  That's  what  he  had,  a 
German-shaped  head,  if  I  ever  saw  one. 
Why,  if  Hollywood  wanted  somebody  to 
play  an  SS  man,  all  they  would  need  do 
would  be  clap  the  uniform  on  him.  But 
in  spite  of  that  (or  because  of  it — Capt. 
Evans  says  the  psychologists  have  got  a 
word  for  that  kind  of  thing),  not  an- 
other man  in  our  outfit  had  it  in  for  the 
Germans  the  way  he  did.  I'm  not  saying 
he  was  mean  to  'em — he  wasn't  that 
kind:  I've  caught  him  passing  out  candy 
to  the  kids,  the  way  we  all  did,  but  to 
hear  him  talk,  you'd  think  Germans  were 
vermin. 

Try  to  tell  him  about  the  ones  in  the 
resistance  movement,  the  ones  who  saw 
friends  and  relatives  shot  and  hanged, 
who  spent  months,  sometimes  years, 
starving  in   concentration  camps !    Ter- 
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rible  what  some  of  them  went  through, 
just  for  believing  the  same  things  that 
we  do.  Meade  would  listen,  and  shrug, 
and  say,  "Maybe!  You  can't  always 
sometimes  tell  about  these  krauts." 

Our  outfit  was  from  the  Middle  West 
and  we  had  plenty  of  Schultzes,  and 
Schwartzes,  and  Schmidts,  who  made 
no  bones  at  all  about  their  German  blood. 
He  got  on  with  them  all  right  but  he'd 
let  you  kaow  Meade  was  no  German 
name.  All  the  same,  he  understood  Ger- 
man and  talked  it.  I  found  that  out  but, 
when  I  kidded  him  about  it,  he  got  mad. 
That  was  one  thing  made  me  suspicious, 
when  the  mysteries  began  popping. 

On  the  edge  of  town  was  a  joint  we 
called  The  Bucket  of  Blood :  a  bad  place 
all  right,  and  our  intelligence  men  were 
supposed  to  be  watching  it.  Well,  one 
night  Jimmy  Sterns  said  he'd  been  down 
that  way,  where  he  had  no  business  to 
be,  because  of  course  it  was  out  of 
bounds,  and  he  said  he'd  seen  Meade  go 
in  there.  Cloyd  Greene  told  him  he  was 
a  liar  and  they  had  a  chewing  match. 
The  rest  of  us  paid  no  attention.  We 
knew  there'd  be  no  fight  and  Jimmy  was 
always  being  places  he  ought  not  to  be 
and  seeing  things  nobody  else  saw. 

Then  one  evening,  after  mess,  Sgt.  Day 
opened  up  on  me. 

"Know  Meade,  do  you?" 

"Yes,"  I  said.  "I  know  him." 

"O.  K.,  is  he?" 

I  told  him  what  I  knew  and  then 
asked  him : 

"You  turned  sleuth?" 

"No,"  he  said.  "Just  wondering." 

Which  I  didn't  believe.  He  wouldn't  be 
asking  questions  like  that  just  to  pass 
away  the  time. 

One  night  Deep  Reynolds  came  in  and 
said  he's  just  seen  Meade  on  the  Plats. 
I  told  him  he  was  crazy  and  took  him 
back   and  showed  him   Meade,   playing 


checkers  with  Corp.  Evarts.  He  stared 
a  minute  and  said : 

"You  don't  think  I'm  going  nuts,  do 


you 


?" 


"Like  as  not,"  I  told  him.  "Why?" 

"Why,  I  saw  Meade,  saw  him  as  plain 
as  I'm  seeing  you  this  minute.  Come  on ; 
maybe  we  can  catch  him." 

Deep's  head  isn't  like  Jimmy's;  it's 
screwed  on  tight,  so  I  slogged  down  the 
road  with  him,  both  of  us  looking  every- 
where. We  must  have  gone  half  a  mile 
but  we  didn't  find  Meade.  How  could  we, 
when  we'd  just  left  him  bent  over  that 
checkerboard?  But  it  bothered  Deep. 

"Why,  I  tell  you,  I  saw  him,"  he  kept 
saying.  "He  had  on  a  ratty  old  raincoat 
over  his  uniform." 

I  told  him  he  must  have  had  too  much 
schnapps,  but  that  was  jollying.  Deep 
never  drank.  After  that  a  half  dozen 
others  saw  Meade  where  he  wasn't  and 
couldn't  have  been. 

At  last  my  turn  came.  I  found  out  my 
brother  Tim  was  stationed  about  fifty 
kilometers  from  us  and  Capt.  Evans  got 
me  a  pass,  so  that  I  could  go  and  see 
him.  The  second  night,  I  was  slogging 
back  alone,  though  they  didn't  like  to 
have  us  do  that.  Things  sometimes  hap- 
pened to  our  men,  alone  on  the  road  at 
night.  But  I  wasn't  worried  and,  passing 
divisional  headquarters  (an  old  castle 
we  had  taken  over)  I  noticed  the  gen- 
eral's car  at  the  gate,  the  engine  running 
and  the  chauffeur  on  the  front  seat, 
sound  asleep.  (We  found  out  later  that 
he  had  been  driving  all  day.) 

There  was  a  full  moon,  but  I  was 
across  the  road,  in  deep  shadow.  All  at 
once — I  was  too  late  to  stop  it  but  I 
saw  it  all.  A  figure  rose  up  on  the  other 
side  of  the  car.  A  hand  with  a  wrench 
in  it  tapped  the  chauffeur  on  the  bean. 
Two  hands  jerked  him  into  the  road 
and  the  car  was  off. 
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THE  CASE  OF  THE  GENERAL  S  CAR 


The  army  teaches  you  to  act  quick.  I 
reached  for  my  automatic,  which  of 
course  I  didn't  have,  so  I  let  drive  with 
a  rock.  I  missed  but  that  figure  turned 
round  and  let  me  have  it  with  his  auto- 
matic. In  wet  weather,  I  can  feel  that 
shoulder  yet  sometimes,  but  then  I  hard- 
ly noticed  it,  I  was  so  flabbergasted  by 
something  else.  That  man  was  Meade. 
I  felt  exactly  the  way  Deep  had.  I  kneiv: 
I  had  seen  him.  He  had  seen  me  too  and 
he  had  shot  at  me! 

Everybody  came  swarming  out  of 
headquarters.  Two  motorcycle  men 
grabbed  their  machines  and  found  them 
out  of  commission.  The  chauffeur,  they 
found,  wasn't  killed,  only  knocked  out. 
They  gave  me  first  aid,  though  I  told 
them  I  didn't  need  it.  I  went  on  afoot.  I 
was  almost  back  to  our  town  anyway. 
Next  day  they  found  the  general's  car, 
in  a  ditch  about  a  hundred  kilometers 
away — a  complete  wreck. 

Our  billet  was  on  the  first  floor  of  a 
factory  that  somehow  had  escaped  bomb- 
ing, and  when  I  got  in,  I  walked  down 
the  line  with  my  flashlight  to  Meade's 
cot.  He  was  snoring,  dead  to  the  world. 
I  went  back  to  my  own  cot  and  lay  down, 
a  little  lightheaded.  That  shoulder  must 
have  been  punctured  worse  than  I 
thought.  All  the  rest  of  the  night,  I  had 
crazy  dreams  and  I  remember  wonder- 
ing, like  Deep,  whether  I  was  going  nuts. 

I  ought  to  have  gone  to  the  hospital 
next  morning  but  the  whole  town  was 
full  of  rumors  and  I  didn't  want  to  miss 
anything.  I  was  there,  when  they  brought 
in  the  prisoner.  So  was  Meade,  and  I 
don't  believe  in  the  whole  world  there 
were  ever  two  men  looked  more  alike. 
Capt.  Evans  stood  them  up  side  by  side. 
They  looked  at  each  other  and  at  us. 
Meade  swore  in  English.  The  other  chap 
swore  in  German — anyhow  it  sounded 
like  swearing.  The  rest  of  us  stared — 
goggle-eyed. 


Well,  you  know  how  it  is  in  the  army. 
In  the  middle  of  an  interesting  story — 
swish !  Something  happens  and  you 
never  hear  the  rest  of  it — never. 

That  day,  when  I'd  given  my  testi- 
mony, I  wanted  to  wait  around  and  get 
the  rest  of  it  but  Major  Corliss,  a  med- 
ical major,  came  up  to  me  and  said: 

"Let  me  look  at  that  wound  of  yours." 

Then,  a  minute  later : 

"You  come  along  with  me.  A  man  with 
a  temperature  like  yours !" 

I'd  have  liked  to  talk  back,  but  that's 
something  you  don't  do  in  the  army.  He 
marched  me  off  to  the  hospital  and  they 
put  me  to  bed.  My  wound,  they  said, 
was  badly  infected.  Also  I'd  picked  up 
some  kind  of  germ  I  never  heard  of.  By 
the  time  they  turned  me  loose,  the  outfit 
had  gone  on  to  Austria — or  so  they  told 
me.  Deep  Reynolds,  Jimmy  Sterns, 
Cloyd  Greene,  Meade— -I  have  never  seen 
one  of  them  to  this  day ;  and  the  end  of 
the  story  I'd  never  have  known,  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  Capt.  Evans. 

When  he  enlisted — I  don't  believe  I 
told  you  that,  did  I — he  was  studying  to 
be  a  preacher.  Back  home,  he  went  to 
school  again,  graduated  and  took  a 
church  out  in  Iowa.  When  I  came  home, 
my  old  job  was  waiting  for  me.  Last 
year  my  enlarged  territory  took  in  Iowa, 
and  one  Sunday  morning  I  showed  up 
in  his  congregation. 

The  minute  service  was  over,  he  made 
a  rush  for  me.  He  took  me  home  for  din- 
ner. I  met  his  wife.  Then  we  sat  down 
and  for  three  hours  we  fought  the  war 
over.  He  had  been  with  the  outfit  until 
the  very  last  and  had  kept  touch  with  a 
good  many  of  the  boys.  Meade,  of  course, 
was  one  of  the  first  ones  I  asked  about. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "that  did  look  mys- 
terious, but  really  it  was  simple  enough. 
You  see,  they  were  twins,  those  two, 
identical  twins.  No  two  men  could  have 
looked  that  much  alike  and  not  be  twins. 
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They  were  born  in  1914.  That  made  them 
four  in  1918  and  that  year  something 
happened.  I  think  their  parents  were 
killed  in  an  air  raid.  At  any  rate,  the 
boys  were  separated,  and  Meade,  starved 
and  bedraggled  as  a  stray  puppy,  was 
picked  up  on  the  road  by  one  of  our 
units.  They  took  him  along  for  a  mascot. 
You  know  how  often  the  same  thing 
happened  in  our  war. 

"Pretty  soon  he  was  having  the  time 
of  his  young  life,  and  they  took  him 
with  them,  clear  back  to  the  USA.  There 
one  of  the  men  legally  adopted  him,  and 
that  of  course  made  him  as  good  an 
American  as  anybody.  Naturally  what 
he  remembered  about  his  early  home 
grew  dimmer  and  dimmer,  until  at  last 
it  just  about  faded  out. 

"The  other  brother  had  it  tough,  took 
a  lot  of  kicking  around  there  in  Ger- 
many, and  when  Hitler  came  along 
promising  the  down-and-outs  everything 
under  the  canopy,  he  was  for  him  strong. 
So  far  as  we  could  find  out,  though,  he 
never  went  in  for  the  really  rough  stuff. 
Somewhere  along  the  line,  it  seems,  an 
old  Jewish  couple  had  been  good  to  him 
and  he  didn't  like  the  way  the  Jews  were 
treated.  He  was  a  brave  soldier  though 
and  he  was  still  a  Nazi,  even  after 
Germany  collapsed. 

"How  did  Meade  like  that?"  I  asked. 

"Well!"  Evans  smiled.  "That  was 
funny.  I've  had  them  in  my  office,  talk- 
ing to  each  other — in  German,  of  course. 
I  know  a  little  of  it  and,  when  they  were 
talking  about  the  old  days,  when  one 
would  remind  the  other  of  something  that 
happened  when  they  were  children,  some- 
thing maybe  about  their  father  or 
mother,  I've  seen  tears  in  their  eyes. 
Then  they  would  switch  to  politics — 
their  points  of  view  couldn't  have  been 
more  different — and  I  would  wonder  if 
they  weren't  going  to  fly  at  each  other's 
throats." 


"What  was  the  finish?" 

"Meade  came  to  me  one  day,  terribly 
embarrassed,  to  ask  if  I  wouldn't  do 
what  I  could  to  get  a  light  sentence. 
'Heinz  ain't  so  bad,  really,'  he  told  me. 
'Like  all  these  Dutchmen,  he's  been 
trained  wrong.  I  wouldn't  want  him  le' 
off  scot  free,  I  don't  mean  that,  but  it 
he  could  think  there  was  some  sort 
chance  ahead — I  used  to  think  this  talk 
about  re-educating  the  Germans  was  all 
bunk.  You  could  never  do  it.  But  maybe 
we  can.  Give  me  time  and  I  believe  I 
could  knock  some  sense  into  Heinz.'  " 

"Did  he?" 

"It  looks  as  if  he's  going  to.  You  see, 
so  far  as  they  know,  they  haven't  one 
other  blood  relative  on  earth.  Finding 
someone  of  your  own  blood  and  kin — 
naturally  it  meant  something.  The  Nazi 
brother  got  a  prison  sentence — that  had 
to  be,  of  course — but  we  made  it  as  light 
as  we  could.  Then,  when  Meade's  enlist- 
ment was  up  (I  didn't  think  he  had  it  in 
him),  he  got  a  job  as  a  civilian  em- 
ployee and  stayed  on,  just  to  be  near  his 
brother :  went  to  see  him  as  often  as  he 
could,  took  him  books  to  read.  It  was — 
well,  I  believe  it  was  the  making  of  both 
of  them.  Just  the  other  day,  I  had  a  letter 
from  Meade.  Heinz's  time  is  about  up 
and  he's  hoping  to  bring  him  to  America. 
The  man  who  adopted  Meade  has  since 
died  and  left  him  a  little  money.  They 
want  to  go  into  business  together." 

For  a  moment,  we  both  sat  silent. 
Then — 

"You  know,"  Evans  mused,  "all  he 
needed  was  to  realize  that  this  Nazi  was 
his  brother.  Isn't  that  what  the  world 
needs  most — to  realize  we  are  brothers?" 

"And  that  goes  for  the  Russians?" 

Evans  laughed. 

"Yes,  that  goes  for  the  Russians." 


TIMS 
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WHEN  your  number  is  up  for  a  fur- 
lough, Fella,  find  out  if  Mom  has 
finished  the  spring  cleaning.  Don't  take 
it  for  granted  that  your  kid  brother  has 
the  house  and  lawn  spic  'n'  span,  and 
don't  rely  upon  the  fact  that  fall  is  here 
— for  it  is  an  "autumnal  ought"  as  well, 
this  cleaning-up  business  back  home.  Be- 
sides, you  might  be  "down-under"  and 
have  the  seasons  reversed  yourself ! 

So,  G-2  the  situation,  Joe,  before  you 
finagle  that  furlough  and  set  sail  for 
home.  Soap,  snips,  lawn  mowers,  and 
rakes  are  back  on  the  market  again.  .  .  . 

Since  you  are  more  than  likely  to  get 
caught,  here's  some  expert  (?)  advice 
on  the  how  of  house-cleaning ! 

Policing  the  Grounds 

By  the  numbers: 

First,  burn  off  the  dead  leaves  and 
grass.  Now  that  isn't  as  simple  as  it 
sounds.  Wet  your  finger  and  test  the 
direction  of  the  wind.  (Say,  did  you  wash 


that  finger  first?)  Go  to  the  windward 
corner ;  yeah,  but  don't  strike  that  match 
yet.  Will  the  prairie  fire  you  are  about 
to  start  roar  through  Mom's  expensive 
shrubbery?  Will  it  ignite  the  garage? 
No?  Okay,  go  ahead.  After  your  two 
matches  blow  out,  go  to  the  house  and 
get  a  box  full;  and  bring  the  broom  to 
beat  out  the  blaze  whenever  it  gets  out 
of  control.  (Note:  the  rake  won't  work 
as  a  fire-fighting  instrument.) 

Second,  rake.  Got  any  gloves,  Mate? 
You're  not  a  baby  bulldozer,  but  you 
ought  to  level  up  a  few  places  where  the 
moles  dug  foxholes.  That  roller  in  the 
far  corner  of  the  garage  would  press  out 
the  wrinkles.  Go  on,  try  it — downhill. 
When  you  are  at  the  lowest  terrace  you 
needn't  look  about  for  a  couple  of  buck 
privates,  Sergeant.  No,  sir;  those  people 
passing  and  peering  at  the  patch  on  your 
left  shirt-sleeve  are  called  civilians,  and 
are  off-duty  after  their  union-protected 
eight  hours.  And  Mom  never  heard  about 
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— what-cha-call  it? — rank,  anyway.  Just 
let  out  a  little  of  the  water-ballast  and 
pull  'er  on  back  up  the  slope. 

Third,  mow.  Oil  the  thing  before  and 
not  after  you  have  used  it.  It  might  need 
adjusting — blade  against  cutters.  Yes, 
the  handles  will  blister  your  hands.  .  .  . 

Fourth,  tend  the  shrubs — that  is,  what 
shrubs  you  didn't  burn  up  or  mow  down. 
Spade  up  about  'em,  then  fill  the  wheel- 
barrow with  humus  or  rich,  black  dirt 
and  spread  over  the  circle  about  each 
plant. 

Fifth,  take  a  ten-minute  break. 


cut ;  you  may  as  well  go  on  and  use  elbow 
grease.  Exchange  screens  for  storm  sash, 
including  the  insert  in  the  front  storm 
door.  The  panes  you  put  your  foot 
through,  replace.  (Better  let  someone 
check  your  measurements.)  Leave  town 
before  Dad  finds  out  what  you've 
charged  against  him  at  the  hardware 
store.  On  second  thought,  Dad  might 
decide  it's  cheaper  to  have  the  cleaning 
done  professionally. 

Fourth,  take  another  ten-minute 
break.  .  .  . 

Swab  the   Deck 

When  you  can  get  your  aching,  GI 
back  limbered  up  enough,  get  right  down 
on  your  knees  and  rub  up  the  floors  with 
a  solvent.  Then  rent  a  waxer  somewhere 
(with  your  own  money,  if  necessary)  : 
your  knees  will  be  too  sore  for  a  second 
trip  around  the  house! 

Paint  the  stoops  and  porches  with 
deck  paint.  Oh,  brother :  wouldn't  you 
love  for  the  Chief  to  see  you  now? 


A  Clean  Sweepdown,  Fore  and  Aft 

Now  to  the  interior.  .  .  . 

Once  again,  by  the  numbers : 

First,  wash  the  woodwork.  Get  well 
equipped  with  hot  water,  rags,  and 
chemicals.  Start  at  the  top  and  follow 
your  drools  all  the  way  down.  Where 
you  take  the  paint  off  Mom'll  make  you 
repaint — so  take  care.  And  oh,  you  dish- 
pan  hands ! 

Second,  rinse  the  chandeliers.  When 
you  break  one  you're  definitely  behind 
the  8-ball,  for  they  can't  be  replaced, 
Jackson.  There  is  neither  requisition  nor 
midnight  requisition  possible,  for  the 
supply  room  is  fresh  out. 

Third,  clean  the  windows.  Wouldn't 
advise  you  to  try  some  suggested  short 


Visit  the  Sick   Bay 

Call  up  your  old  high  school  coach 
and  get  a  recommendation  for  types  and 
styles  of  liniments. 

You  might  play  wise  and  go  by  for 
the  family  physician  to  remove  the 
splinters,  to  touch  up  the  lacerations, 
and  to  give  you  a  shot-in-the-arm  of  con- 
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centrated    vitamins.     Boy,    you'll    need 
'em.  .  .  . 

Home 

Of  course,  of  course,  it  is  interesting 
to  see  how  the  other  half  lives,  but  we 
recommend  basic  training  immediately 
after  the  trip  home  at  house-cleaning 
time.  It  would  be  a  breeze,  Buddy. 

Yet,  home  is  the  best  four-letter  word 
in  our  language.  It  demands  the  most 
from  us,  but  it  gives  the  most  back  to  us. 
Dad  finances  it,  and  it  takes  all  he 
makes ;  Mom  tidies  it,  and  it  demands  all 
her  time;  and  it  is  all  for  you,  a  nest 
you  can  "come  home"  to — as  the  parent- 


birds  build  and  maintain  a  nest  for  the 
birdlings.  It  is  the  focal  point  of  family 
unity. 

A  certain  mother  saves  her  candle  tal- 
low, then,  each  Thanksgiving  season, 
remolds  it,  one  candle  for  each  youth 
away  from  home,  one  for  the  home. 
Then,  on  Christmas  Day  at  high  noon  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  the  home  candle 
and  the  candles  of  the  youths,  wherever 
they  might  be,  are  lighted,  simultaneous- 
ly. The  communion  is  wonderful ;  it  is  a 
thing  of  God.  Just  so  your  home,  Joe,  is 
your  one  greatest  connection.  .  .  . 

Cherish  it?  Yes,  indeed.  We'd  even 
clean  it ! 


By  ROSE  ASHFIELD 


^OULD  you  picture  our  buses  carrying 
coffins  on  top?  Hardly!  Yet  a  shortage 
of  vehicles  in  Spain  during  World  War  1 1 
made  it  necessary  for  undertakers  to 
transfer  coffins  to  their  destination  in 
such  a  manner. 

In  that  country  such  a  sight  was  noth- 
ing unusual.  Sitting  beside  a  coffin  was 
no  more  thought  of  there  than  a  great 
many  New  Yorkers  think  of  eating  their 
lunch  in  Trinity  Churchyard  with  tomb- 
stones staring  them  in  the  face. 

Rather  than  wait  for  the  next  bus 
(aren't  people  all  over  the  world  the 
same?),  one  of  the  male  passengers 
climbed  on  the  roof  of  one  already  full. 
He  was  enjoying  a  breezy  ride  with 
heavy  clouds  overhead.  The  rain  refused 
to  hold  off,  and  as  the  man  was  minus 
an  umbrella,  the  shelter  of  the  coffin 
was  very  welcome.  There  he  lay  com- 
fortably, undoubtedly  thinking  to  him- 
self that  coffins  do  have  their  good 
points  at  times. 


Somehow,  even  such  macabre  things 
as  coffins  do  not  stop  people  from  get- 
ting on  overcrowded  buses.  At  the  next 
stop  two  of  Hitler's  goose-steppers 
climbed  on  the  roof  and  sat  leaning 
comfortably  against  the  coffin,  chatting. 

What  a  chance  the  man  in  the  coffin 
had  for  eavesdropping.  But  brains  (if 
one  has  any)  seem  to  go  dormant  lying 
in  a  satin-lined  box;  or  so  it  appeared 
in  this  particular  case.  Perhaps  the 
"corpse"  needed  some  fresh  air.  Who 
knows! 

Forgetting  where  he  was,  he  lifted 
the  lid  and  asked  nonchalantly:  "Is  it 
still  raining?"  It  was  an  innocent  enough 
question. 

But  the  Nazi  soldiers  to  whom  the 
"corpse"  spoke  were  so  terror-stricken 
that  they  jumped  from  the  moving  bus; 
one  to  become  a  permanent  occupant  of 
a  coffin  and  the  other  left  hovering  be- 
tween life  and  death. 
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SGT.  VERNON  COXLY  seated 
himself  in  the  bus  that  was  to  take 
him  home.  Behind  him  were  the 
memories  of  four  years  of  Army  service. 
Before  him  stretched  thirty  days  of 
home  life,  thirty  days  of  Mom's  and 
Dad's  love.  Then,  three  more  years  in 
the  Army  of  Occupation  in  the  chaos 
that  is  Germany.  He  felt  a  weakness  in 
his  stomach,  and  unseeingly  he  stared 
at  the  passing  scenery.  Would  those  at 
home  understand? 

Honestly,  Vernon  knew  that  he  would 
have  preferred  to  take  his  discharge  and 
start  civilian  life  with  the  girl  waiting 
at  home.  The  problem  had  robbed  him 
of  sleep  for  many  nights,  as  it  pulled  him 
ruthlessly,  as  changing  winds  pull  and 
buffet  a  young  tree.  He  had  tried  to 
isolate  his  own  personal  desires  and  in- 
clinations, and  consider  only  the  fact 
that  the  war's  end  had  not  solved  the 
world's  problems.  The  road  to  peace 
was  a  long,  tricky  one.  He  wanted  to 
see  it  well  on  the  way  to  a  living  success. 
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So,  he  was  asked  if  he  wanted  to  re- 
enlist,  and  for  a  long  moment  that  was 
pure  agony,  he  wavered,  speechless.  And 
in  that  moment  he  remembered  inci- 
dents of  the  past  four  years. 

Herman  Schultz,  a  prisoner  of  war, 
who  had  worked  under  him.  A  steady, 
decent  appearing  fellow  despite  the  fact 
he  had  been  on  the  side  of  tyranny. 
"Germany  will  never  make  war  again," 
he  said  on  one  occasion,  "if  the  occupa- 
tion is  carried  out  properly;  if  the 
Americans  take  the  load  on  their  shoul- 
ders. Despite  stories  to  the  contrary,  the 
German  people  look  up  to  the  Americans 
as  saviors.  But  Americans  must  not 
shirk  their  duty  as  they  did  after  the 
first  world  war."  He  looked  at  Vernon, 
intently,  almost  as  though  he  were 
afraid.  "Will  the  Americans  stay  with 
the  job,  Sergeant?" 

"Yes,"  Vernon  had  answered  with 
more  confidence  than  he  felt.  The  great- 
est percentage  of  service  men  wanted 
out,  and  he  did  not  blame  them.  They 
considered  that  they  had  contributed 
their  share.  Perhaps  it  was  true.  But 
for  himself,  Vernon  knew  that  he 
wanted  to  see  it  through. 

Then,  another  scene.  A  torn  up  sham- 
bles that  was  once  a  beautiful  French 
town.  And  a  woman  with  a  child,  stand- 
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ing  with  the  tears  rolling  down  her 
cheeks  as  she  viewed  the  ruins  of  her 
home.  What  if  that  were  my  mother, 
he  thought,  with  horror.  She  turned  to 
look  at  him,  and  a  smile  lighted  her  eyes. 
A  smile  that  said,  "Thank  you  for  all 
you  have  done.  I  know  you  will  see  it 
through  to  the  finish — you  Americans. 
You  will  not  let  it  happen  again." 

Can  we  prevent  such  a  future  occur- 
rence, he  asked  her  silently,  handing 
the  child  a  bar  of  chocolate.  He  walked 
about  the  ruined  town  with  the  people. 
The  ghosts  walked  with  him ;  the  ghosts 
of  countless  towns,  of  displaced,  home- 
less people;  the  ghosts  of  his  fellow 
Americans  who  had  died  in  the  struggle 
for  freedom ;  and  those  of  gallant  allies. 

It  had  been  a  mad  world  before  Hiro- 
shima, but  now  the  atom  bomb  over- 
shadowed all  previous  destruction.  It 
was  an  ultimatum — peace  or  complete 
annihilation.  Back  home  in  America 
lovely  cities  basked  under  the  sun,  un- 
touched by  a  direct  fire.  Kids  were  safe 
from  famine  and  disease.  Mom  and  Pop 
were  gracefully  growing  into  old  age, 
unharried  by  crucial  desires  and  needs. 

So,  Sgt.  Vernon  Coxly  gave  his  an- 
swer, "Yes,  I  want  to  re-enlist.  Three 
years.  Army  of  Occupation  in  Germany." 

Vernon  settled  down  for  the  six-hour 
bus  ride.  It  had  been  a  momentous  deci- 
sion, for  he  knew  that  he  did  not  really 
care  for  Army  life.  But  to  have  decided 
otherwise  would  have  violated  all  he  be- 
lieved in,  all  he  hoped  for.  Slowly,  he 
withdrew  a  well  worn  letter  from  his 
pocket.  It  was  from  his  family  minister, 
the  Reverend  Jonah  Sawyer,  who  had 
written  him  when  he  had  requested  help 
on  the  problem  of  re-enlistment. 

"You  face  a  decision  that  only  you  can 
make,  son,"  the  minister  wrote.  "Look 
into  your  heart  and  ask  questions.  Do 
you  feel  you  have  paid  your  debt  to 
your   country?    Do   you    feel    that   you 


must  help  finish  the  job,  or  a  part  of  it? 
Can  you  take  three  more  years  of  lone- 
liness and  strangeness,  without  becom- 
ing bitter  and  cynical?  Do  you  believe 
in  the  stand  that  peace  is  possible?  Can 
you  overlook  the  blunders  in  govern- 
ment you  will  undoubtedly  see,  and  still 
be  cheerfully  optimistic? 

"I  feel  we  need  men  like  you  in  our 
Armies  of  Occupation.  It  is  truly  one 
world  now,  Vernon,  or  none  at  all.  We 
are  no  longer  citizens  of  one  country, 
but  citizens  of  the  world,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not.  We  must  work  harder  for 
peace  than  we  did  to  overthrow  tyranny. 
You  have  never  been  one  of  those  who 
did  not  know  what  we  fought  for.  You 
have  not  been  afraid  to  reach  out  for 
the  hope  of  a  permanent  peace.  To  many 
it  is  ridiculous,  the  hope  of  peace.  But 
you  and  I  know  that  it  is  possible.  You 
have  the  courage  to  continue  fighting 
for  it.  You  and  thousands  of  others. 

"There  is  honor  in  being  a  part  of  the 
many  who  serve  our  country  in  peace 
and  war.  Some  will  say,  in  spite,  that 
you  are  re-enlisting  because  you  are 
afraid  to  face  civilian  life.  This  is  not 
true,  I  know,  as  your  parents  will  know. 
It  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  practice  world 
tolerance,  and  work  out  the  concept  of 
peace.  Look  upward  to  God  for  your 
answer,  son.  .  .  ." 

Smiling,  Vernon  replaced  the  letter 
in  his  pocket.  He  knew  that  he  had  done 
the  only  thing  possible  for  him.  He 
would  never  regard  himself  as  a  hero — 
but  as  an  American  who  wanted  to  see 
a  job  finished,  or  well  on  its  way.  The 
road  to  peace  is  a  long  one,  filled  with 
treacherous  obstacles. 

Vernon  Coxly  knew  that  he  must  be 
one  of  the  many  travelers  along  that 
road.  Herman  Schultz  would  under- 
stand. So  would  the  nameless  French 
woman,  and  all  those  who  had  suffered 
for  a  cause. 


Tailor-Made  EDUCATION 


for  the  VETERAN 


Central  College 

PELLA,  IOWA  : 


CENTRAL  COLLEGE,  Pella, 
Iowa,  a  school  of  500,  is  at  pres- 
ent meeting  the  educational  needs 
of  over  200  ex-service  men  and  women. 
What  has  attracted  them  to  Central?  A 
strong  faculty,  a  high  scholastic  stand- 
ard, a  definite  Christian  objective,  mod- 
erate cost,  a  varied  athletic  program, 
and  a  friendly  atmosphere. 

Central  is  a  school  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America,  which  contributes 
largely  to  its  operating  budget.  How- 
ever, many  denominations  are  repre- 
sented among  its  students,  its  faculty, 
and  its  governing  board. 

It  emphasizes  Christian  character, 
good  citizenship,  constructive  thinking, 
proficiency  in  a  chosen  field,  and  a  sound 
foundation  for  postgraduate  work. 

The  college  is  accredited  by  the  North 
Central  Association  and  maintains  mem- 
bership in  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges. 

Courses  taken  while  in  the  armed 
forces  are  given  credit  at  Central  on  the 
basis  of  the  "Guide  to  the  Evaluation  of 
Educational  Experiences  in  the  Armed 
Forces,"  put  out  by  the  American  Coun- 
cil of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Courses  are  offered  at  Central  in 
history,  philosophy,  languages,  math- 
ematics, music,  art,  Bible,  home  eco- 
nomics,   social    sciences,    chemistry,    bi- 
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ology,  physics,  astronomy,  aeronautics, 
speech,  business  administration,  and 
physical  education. 

Courses  in  preparation  for  teaching 
meet  state  requirements.  Teacher-train- 
ing graduates  as  well  as  business  ad- 
ministration majors  from  Central  find 
excellent  positions. 

Preprofessional  work  at  Central  in 
medicine,  the  ministry,  law,  and  engineer- 
ing is  recognized  by  all  universities. 
Central  plans  its  preprofessional  courses 
in  line  with  the  trend  of  many  profes- 
sional schools.  This  trend  is  clearly  set 
forth  in  the  1946  catalog  of  the  college 
of  medicine  of  the  State  University  of 
Iowa.  "Students  are  advised  to  plan  their 
preparation  in  anticipation  of  gradua- 
tion in  arts,  and  science  becoming  a  re- 
quirement as  soon  as  the  emergency 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  present  ac- 
celerated program  has  passed.  ...  It 
is  strongly  recommended  that  courses 
in  history,  psychology,  mathematics, 
sociology,  economics,  and  foreign  lan- 
guages be  taken  rather  than  the  accumu- 
lation of  a  large  amount  of  credit  in 
the  natural  sciences  beyond  the  minimal 
requirements."  Even  engineering  schools 
put  into  their  schedule  a  large  enough 
proportion  of  liberal  arts  to  show  that 
they  consider  a  well-rounded  general 
education  important  for  those  entering 
specialized  fields. 

Central's  natural  science  departments 
of  biology,  chemistry,  mathematics,  and 
physics    offer    courses    which   meet    re- 
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quirements  of  premedical,  predental,  and 
pre-engineering  students.  Besides,  a 
sufficient  variety  of  additional  courses 
are  given  from  which  students  may 
choose  electives  in  the  fields  of  science. 
Laboratories  are  well  equipped  for  the 
various  student  needs. 

Aeronautics  courses  involve  study  of 
the  principles  of  flight,  navigation,  me- 
teorology, and  Civil  Air  Regulations. 
Pilot  training  is  offered  in  conjunction 
with  Pella  Airways.  Under  the  GI  Bill 
of  Rights  the  returning  veteran  may 
take  advantage  of  the  latter  provided  it 
meets  the  requirements  of  his  course  or 
he  needs  it  for  graduation. 

Books  pertinent  to  the  liberal  arts 
curriculum  and  magazines  related  to  the 
various  departments  and  to  the  recrea- 
tional needs  of  the  student  are  arranged 
on  open  shelves  in  the  library  so  that 
students  may  peruse  them  at  will. 

Central  is  a  member  of  the  Iowa  Inter- 
collegiate Athletic  Association.  Teams 
in  football,  basketball,  baseball,  track, 
golf,  and  tennis  represent  the  school. 
Central  won  the  football  conference 
championship  in  1945,  and  in  1946  tied 
for  first  place.  She  stood  third  in  basket- 
ball in  1947  and  has  had  straight  wins  in 
conference  baseball  this  spring. 

Intramural  sports  encourage  the  par- 
ticipation of  all  the  students  in  athletic 
games.  Basketball,  volley  ball,  tennis, 
hockey,  archery,  golf,  and  ping-pong 
are  included  in  the  intramural  program. 
Curricular  and  co-curricular  work  in 
music,  dramatics,  and  practical  speech 
offer  opportunities  for  development  of 
various  student  talents  and  abilities. 

Women  students  live  in  dormitories 
and  cottages.  Men  live  in  the  men's 
dormitory  or  in  approved  homes  in 
Pella.  Trailer  Town  and  government 
housing  units  furnish  living  quarters  for 
a  number  of  married  veterans.  The  col- 


lege dining  hall  serves  meals  to  both  men 
and  women. 

Central  is  a  friendly  college.  It  is 
small  enough  so  that  each  student  is 
known  personally  by  his  professors  and 
by  most  of  his  fellow  students.  He  is 
free  to  call  on  faculty  members  at  any 
time  for  friendly  assistance  or  counsel. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  ex- 
service  men  choose  Central  College, 
Pella,  Iowa. 

For  further  information,  write  Mr. 
Noel  J.  Logan,  Director  of  Admissions, 
Central  College,  Pella,  Iowa. 


Hampden-Sydney  College 

=     HAMPDEN-SYDNEY.  VIRGINIA       = 


Origin 

HAMPDEN-SYDNEY  first  opened 
its  doors  on  January  1,  1776.  It 
was  largely  the  product  of  Han- 
over Presbytery.  On  its  first  board  of 
trustees  were  such  names  as  Patrick 
Henry,  James  Madison,  William  Cabell, 
Paul  Carrington,  and  others  illustrious 
in  the  history  of  that  period.  The  col- 
lege is  older  than  the  Synod  of  Virginia, 
and  it  was  here  that  Union  Theological 
Seminary  was  founded. 

Aim 

Hampden-Sydney  was  created  to  pro- 
vide an  education  that  was  definitely 
Christian;  to  instill  the  idea  of  spiritual 
values  as  well  as  material,  of  divine  rela- 
tions as  well  as  human.  This  aim  still 
remains — to  train  for  life  and  the  art  of 
living. 

Contributions 

The  college  has  sent  more  than  six 
hundred  men  into  the  ministry,  and  al- 
most the  same  number  into  medicine  and 
law.  The  graduates  going  into  teaching 
can     hardly     be     numbered.      Though 
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Hampden-  Sydney  has  always  been  a 
strictly  liberal  arts  college,  more  of  her 
graduates  have  entered  business  than 
any  other  endeavor.  Both  in  the  pro- 
fessions and  in  industry,  leadership  of 
Hampden- Sydney  men  is  of  the  highest. 
As  an  illustration,  during  the  years 
1935-39,  Hampden- Sydney  men  occupied 
the  following  places  in  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia : 

The  Commander  of  the  American 
Legion ;  the  President  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education ;  the  President  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health;  the  President  of  the 
State  Fair  Association ;  the  President  of 
the  State  Milk  Commission;  the  Head 
of  the  Federal  NYA  for  Virginia;  the 
State  Director  of  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion; the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Co- 
operative Educational  Association  of 
Virginia;  the  President  of  the  Virginia 
Historical  Society ;  the  President  of  the 
Virginia  Academy  of  Science ;  the  Chair- 
man of  the  State  Board  of  Movie  Cen- 
sors. 

In  1930  the  institution  had  a  greater 
percentage  of  living  graduates  in  Who's 
Who  than  any  other  college  or  univer- 
sity in  America. 

Hampden- Sydney  alumni  have  been 
instrumental  in  founding,  reviving  or 
reorganizing  a  large  number  of  educa- 
tional institutions. 


Assets 

One  hundred  sixty-nine  years  of  con- 
tinuous service  in  the  field  of  Christian 
education. 

A  splendid  faculty  composed  of  men 
chosen  not  only  for  their  scholarship, 
but  also  for  their  Christian  faith  and 
life. 

A  student  body  of  unusually  high  per- 
sonnel. 

A  plant  valued  at  $803,233  consisting 
of  360  acres  of  land,  11  college  buildings 
and  17  faculty  houses.  An  actual  en- 
dowment of  $388,000. 

For  further  information,  write  Dr. 
Edgar  G.  Gammon,  President,  Hampden- 
Sydney  College,  Hampden- Sydney,  Vir- 
ginia. 


Olaf  College 


Campus  scene  at  Hampden-Sydney  College 


THE  male  students,  who  were  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence  during 
the  war  years,  returned  to  St.  Olaf 
College  in  Northfield,  Minnesota,  last 
fall  and  raised  the  enrollment  figures  to 
an  all-time  high.  When  registration  fig- 
ures were  released,  the  count  of  veterans 
at  St.  Olaf  College  was  over  600,  more 
than  one-third  of  the  total  enrollment  of 
1,660  students. 

This  influx  of  veterans  on  the  campus 
found  the  men  and  women,  who  for  the 
past  four  years  had  served  in  every 
branch  of  service  and  in  every  theater 
of  the  war,  back  again  either  to  pick  up 
the  threads  of  formal  education  dropped 
for  military  service  or  to  start  a  new 
experience  as  a  student  at  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's outstanding  liberal  arts  colleges. 

The  veterans  have  infiltrated  every 
phase  of  St.  Olaf  College  life.  You  see 
them    singing    in    the   world-famed    St. 
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Students  at   Central 
College   relax  in  the   Graham 
Hall  Lounge   (1.)   and  the  Snack  Bar   (r.) 


(Below)    The  Administration 
and  Science  Building  at 
St.    Olaf   College, 
Northfield,  Minn. 


(Above)  Central  Hall  and 
Douwstra  Chapel  at  Central  College, 
Pella,    Iowa 


(Above)  Music  Hall  Scene  at  St. 
Olaf  College  (Left)  WCAL  Radio 
Studio  on  the  Campus  at  St.  Olaf 
College. 
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Olaf  Lutheran  Choir,  playing  football, 
working  over  a  test  tube  in  the  chem- 
istry laboratory,  learning  the  techniques 
of  painting  and  sculpturing  in  the  en- 
larged art  building,  or  in  a  score  of 
other  studies  and  activities. 

St.  Olaf  College  was  founded  in  1874 
as  one  of  the  colleges  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  Today  it  is  supported  by  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  The 
campus  site  is  on  "Manitou  Heights" 
overlooking  the  college  city  of  North- 
field.  Since  1925  the  buildings  con- 
structed on  the  campus  have  been  built 
in  Norman  Gothic  style  from  grey  lime- 
stone quarried  a  short  distance  from  the 
campus.  The  newest  building  is  Thorson 
Hall,  the  new  men's  dormitory,  which 
will  be  ready  for  use  at  the  start  of  the 
1947-48  school  year.  In  this  dormitory 
veteran  and  senior  students  will  have 
preference. 

Accredited  by  the  North  Central  As- 
sociation of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  as  a  degree-granting  institu- 
tion, St.  Olaf  College  is  on  the  approved 
list  of  the  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities and  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Women. 

In  addition  to  the  strictly  liberal  arts 
program,  preprofessional  courses  such 
as  medicine,  dentistry,  law,  theology, 
and  social  science  are  offered.  St.  Olaf 
ranks  high  in  its  contribution  to  music 
of  America,  especially  in  the  field  of 
choral  music.  Other  outstanding  con- 
tributions have  been  made  by  faculty  and 
students  in  the  fields  of  literature  and 
science.  A  new  field  of  service  is  being 
developed  in  church  art  and  architecture. 

Costs  of  a  year  at  St.  Olaf  College 
are  estimated  at  $750.  This  includes 
board  and  room,  books,  tuition  and  gen- 
eral fees.  Inquiries  for  additional  in- 
formation should  be  addressed  to  Mr. 
C.  B.  Helgen,  Field  Representative,  St. 
Olaf  College,  Northfield,  Minnesota. 


Foreign  Colleges 


A  SURVEY  made  by  Army  Times 
of  schools  in  17  foreign  countries 
briefly  sums  up  the  possibilities 
and  the  difficulties  of  foreign  study,  as 
follows  : 

More  than  1,000  schools  in  at  least  30 
countries  have  been  accredited  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  to  accept  vet- 
erans under  the  GI  Bill. 

Over  a  thousand  ex-GIs  are  already 
studying  in  most  of  these  countries. 

Space — classroom  and  living  space — 
is  the  biggest  drawback  for  most  schools 
in  accepting  American  students. 

Despite  a  favorable  rate  of  exchange, 
GI  subsistence  allowances  don't  go  very 
far  with  the  cost  of  living  skyrocketed 
in  most  countries.  Then  too,  many  of 
the  countries  prohibit  foreign  students 
from  accepting  outside  employment  to 
supplement  their  income. 

A  fluent  knowledge  of  the  language  is 
important  in  non-English  speaking  na- 
tions, since  courses  are  usually  in  the 
language  of  the  country. 

Strict  food  rationing  in  most  coun- 
tries is  another  major  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered right  now. 

And  finally  there  is  the  problem  of 
whether  or  not  the  degree  obtained  in 
a  foreign  school  is  recognized  by  the 
various  states  in  America. 

The  four  most  popular  countries 
among  American  veterans  are  England, 
Canada,  Mexico  and  France.  England 
has  many  good  schools  but  it's  very 
short  on  space  for  Americans  because 
of  war  damage  and  the  need  of  caring 
for  her  own  veterans  first. 

Mexico  and  Canada  add  up  as  the  best 
bets,  with  considerable  space  available 
in  each  of  these  neighbor   countries   of 
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ours  and  the  added  advantage  that  in 
each  of  these  a  knowledge  of  English 
is  usually  sufficient. 

Most  of  the  good  French  colleges  and 
universities  can  accept  only  the  most 
advanced  students,  and  educational  op- 
portunities outside  of  the  cultural  cen- 
ters is  hardly  worth  the  foreign  study. 

The  Army  Times  survey  also  men- 
tions two  more  European  countries  and 
conditions  there. 

Italy 

Instituto  D'Arte  Per  La  Ceramica, 
Faenza,  Italy.  There  are  openings  for 
20  American  students  in  this  school  of 
ceramics  for  the  regular  school  year  of 
32  weeks  beginning  October  26  and  clos- 
ing June  26.  It  specializes  in  the  tech- 
nical, artistic  and  cultural  study  of 
ceramics,  with  instruction  in  producing 
pottery  and  glazes,  and  decorating  same. 
The  three-year  courses  lead  to  degrees 
of  Specialized  Craftsman,  and  several 
degrees  in  ceramics.  Instruction  is  given 
in  Italian,  but  English-speaking  teachers 
are  provided  where  needed.  There  are 
no  facilities  for  living  at  the  school,  but 
board  and  lodging  may  be  found  in  pri- 
vate houses  or  hotels. 

Universita  Degli  Studi  Di  Bologna. 
Ability  to  speak  and  understand  Italian 
is  essential  here,  and  the  entrance  pro- 
cedure seems  complicated,  with  numer- 
ous papers  required  from  the  foreign 
student,  all  of  which  must  be  accom- 
panied by  Italian  translations.  However, 
there  should  be  a  limited  number  of 
openings  this  fall  and  the  school  offers 
degrees  in  law,  economics,  commerce, 
medicine,  science,  liberal  arts,  engineer- 
ing, chemistry,  agriculture,  pharmacy 
and  veterinary  medicine. 

Instituto  D'Arte  Governativo,  Fircnzc, 
Italy.  While  details  of  admission  are 
lacking  for  this  school  of  arts  and  crafts, 
it  does  seem  eager  to  enroll  American 


students,  and  offers 'courses  in  Italian 
for  GIs  and  interpreters  to  help  them. 
Lectures,  also,  are  given  by  English- 
speaking  professors.  Among  the  subjects 
offered  are  painting,  sculpture,  marble 
and  stone  cutting,  pottery,  inlay  and 
wood  carving,  lithography,  typography, 
bookbinding,  weaving  and  photography, 
as  well  as  general  courses  in  art. 

Acadcmia  Albertina  Di  Belle  Arti  E 
Liceo  Artistic o.  If  the  length  of  the 
name  doesn't  frighten  you,  this  art  school 
is  also  eager  to  enroll  GIs.  It  specializes 
in  painting,  sculpture  and  decoration. 
There  is  an  English-speaking  teacher 
for  the  painting  course,  and  interpreters 
for  other  courses.  There  are  no  educa- 
tional requirements  and  no  age  limits 
for  American  students.  The  school  does 
not  provide  room  and  board,  but  will 
help  the  student  find  accommodations. 

Switzerland 

The  Graduate  Institute  of  International 
Studies,  at  Geneva,  has  an  appreciable 
number  of  U.  S.  vet-students  now,  and 
others  can  be  accommodated  if  they 
meet  academic  requirements.  Organized 
in  1927,  with  the  help  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  to  promote  scientific  study 
of  international  relations,  the  school  is 
ordinarily  open  to  students  of  all  na- 
tionalities holding  an  M.A.  or  equivalent. 
However,  American  students  who  have 
finished  the  sophomore  year  at  an  ap- 
proved American  college  may  enter  on 
a  three-year  course  which  merits  them 
the  equivalent  of  an  M.A.  degree. 

Universite  De  Lausanne  has  a  number 
of  American  students  at  present  enrolled 
mostly  in  its  medical  courses  and  courses 
in  Modern  French  (an  elementary 
knowledge  of  French  required).  It  also 
has  specialized  courses  leading  to  de- 
grees in  theology  and  pharmacy.  En- 
trance requirements  are  successful  com- 
pletion of  two  years  of  college. 


CHOW  .  .  .  what  memories  it 
evokes  .  .  .  home  and  a  fragrant 
kitchen  with  a  whiff  of  cinnamon. 
Birthday  cakes  .  .  .  three  deckers  .  .  . 
topped  with  thick  chocolate  icing.  Apple 
pie,  the  crust  flaky  and  sugar  sparkled. 
Picnics  with  steaks  dripping  sizzling 
juices  and  coffee  bubbling  in  an  old  pot. 
School  lunches  .  .  .  packed  with  thick 
roast  pork  sandwiches  and  big  red  ap- 
ples. Yes,  chow  is  a  wonderful  word. 

But  many  boys  can  recall  when  chow 
meant  strange  and  awful  foods.  S/Sgt. 
Charles  Hill,  who  was  a  P.O.W.  for 
almost  four  years,  can  tell  you  that.  He 
remembers  the  luxury  of  a  pickle  made 
from  bamboo  roots  which  they  got  with 
their  rice  gruel.  Various  countries  bring 
to  his  mind  special  foods.  In  Manchuria 
they  got  fried  grasshoppers  and  raw 
horse  beans  with  tea  made  from  willow 
leaves.  In  Korea  it  was  fish  powder. 
While  working  in  the  coal  mines  of 
Japan  they  ate  horse  meat  and  were  glad 
to  get  it.  With  the  horse  meat  they  were 
treated  to  a  vegetable  called  Tsuki, 
which  had  the  length,  firmness  and  tasti- 
18 


ness  of  a  broomstick.  In  China  they  had 
stewed  starfish  with  steamed  rice. 

Ex-Cpl.  Bill  Alsop  of  New  Hamp- 
shire discovered  that  brands  can  be  very 
confusing.  On  Tinian  in  the  Marianas 
he  bought  cans  labeled  Silver  Fish  which 
turned  out  to  be  cheap  white  salmon. 
Wafers  labeled  Lion  had  a  crab  for  a 
trademark.  At  Matsounya  Hotel,  Ai 
Noura,  Kyshu,  the  dish  smelled  wonder- 
ful but  he  discovered  afterwards  it  was 
composed  of  fish  brains  and  inwards. 

M/Sgt.  Cleatus  Robison  from  Illinois 
remembers  the  time  they  lost  themselves 
in  the  Nicaraguan  jungle.  The  boys 
sacked  up  hungry  that  night  and  the 
monkeys  took  a  long  chance  in  curling 
themselves  near  them  for  warmth.  The 
monkey  stew  proved  to  be  unpalatably 
sweet,  so  they  flavored  it  with  orange 
juice. 

W.  O.  John  Mac  Adams  laughs  about 
the  packages  left  by  the  Japs  on  Guadal- 
canal which  our  boys  took  for  tea.  They 
drank  it  for  some  time  before  they 
learned  it  was  dehydrated  spinach.  He 
recalls  also  how  some  of  the  boys  peeled 
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back  the  bark  from  certain  trees  for  the 
tasty  grubs  which  dwelt  beneath  their 
surface. 

Cpl.  Earl  Harrington  can  still  get  the 
bite  of  the  small  squids  they  bought 
dried  in  Japan.  These  were  placed  over 
a  small  fire  until  they  curled  up,  when 
they  could  be  torn  into  strips.  The  meat 
was  leathery  and  took  so  much  molar 
activity  they  called  it  Japanese  chewing 
gum.  The  gum  was  preferable  to  the 
raw  fish  cut  into  chunks  and  served 
with  a  sauce. 

A  Minneapolis  Marine  can  still  taste 
the  Poi  which  he  had  at  a  feast  in 
Hawaii.  The  gray  mass,  like  a  mixture 
of  ashes  and  paste  which  they  wound 
up  with  their  fingers,  was  bad  enough, 
but  when  he  saw  the  plump  round  fish 
eyes  .  .  .  well  .  .  . 

The  boys  certainly  learned  ways  to 
use  bananas,  both  green  and  ripe.  A 
favorite  recipe  was  boiled  bananas  with 
bouillon  powder  and  onions. 

Harry  Runge  from  Boston  still  speaks 
of  the  time  he  and  a  buddy  were  in 
Nagasaki  and  came  upon  an  old  Jap 
selling  some  round  ribbed  delicacies 
which  looked  like  fried  frog  legs.  The 
Jap  offered  them  each  one,  and  being 
hungry,  they  accepted.  They  liked  them 
and  tried  some  more.  They  asked  what 
it  was  but  could  not  understand  his  an- 
swer. Finally  he  took  a  pencil  and  drew 
a  nice  fat  octopus.  After  that  they 
weren't  so  hungry. 

John  P.  Seward  of  Philadelphia,  who 
was  with  the  Second  Marines,  remem- 
bers that  when  they  first  landed  on 
Tulagi  our  transports  were  chased  away 
and  could  not  return  for  several  weeks. 
The  boys  caught  fish  by  tossing  grenades 
into  the  water.  "Mom  always  used  to 
say  fresh  fish  have  firm  elastic  flesh," 
one  big  fellow  kidded,  pressing  the  pieces 
with  a  dirty  finger.  "If  these  ain't  fresh 
we'll   take  'em   right  back."   He  called 


them  "Fish  Flake  Supreme"  after  they 
had  been  browned  in  some  rancid  oil. 

These  men  considered  themselves  lucky 
when  they  found  bags  of  rice  which  the 
Japs  had  used  for  fortifications.  Each 
squad  was  allotted  two  canteen  cups  a 
day.  They  soaked  it  in  salt  water  first 
so  the  bugs  would  float  to  the  top.  One 
day  they  salvaged  three  lumps  of  sugar 
from  some  rations.  They  decided  to  cook 
their  rice  together  next  day  and  sweeten 
it  all  with  the  three  lumps.  "Gosh,  it 
will  taste  good  after  the  plain  stuff," 
said  a  young  kid,  smacking  his  lips.  They 
assigned  the  three  lumps  to  the  guard  to 
keep  that  night. 

When  they  hit  the  deck  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  guard,  due  to  nervousness  over 
an  expected  attack,  had  eaten  the  sugar. 
Only  military  discipline  saved  him  from 
being  torn  to  pieces.  They  had  to  trans- 
fer him  to  another  part  of  the  island  for 
his  own  safety.  Now  as  Seward  recalls 
that  incident,  he  can  laugh,  but  at  the 
time  it  wasn't  funny. 

Thanksgiving  Day  of  1942  was  one  of 
those  eerie  quiet  days  on  Guadalcanal. 
One  group  loafed  near  a  foxhole  talking 
about  the  chow  that  would  be  cooking 
at  home.  Apple  pie  .  .  .  roast  turkey  .  .  . 
stuffing !  "Mom  used  to  put  oysters  in 
our  dressing,"  a  Maine  boy  said.  "We 
always  went  for  corn  bread  stuffing," 
said  the  kid  from  Louisiana.  His  soft, 
nostalgic  voice  filled  them  all  with  one 
longing  .  .  .  FOOD ! 

They  looked  up  when  a  large  colored 
bird  like  a  parrot  settled  on  a  high  tree. 
A  machine  gunner  crept  to  the  dugout 
and  crawled  back  with  his  03  rifle.  Not 
a  man  breathed.  He  fired.  The  bird  took 
its  time  falling,  even  though  it  was  hit 
in  the  neck.  In  ten  minutes  flat  after  it 
hit  the  ground  that  bird  was  roasting. 
They  meant  to  cook  it  longer,  but  while 
it  was  being  turned  on  a  stick  one  of 
the  fellows  made  a  sudden  move.  Think- 
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ing  he  was  reaching  for  the  bird,  they 
all  grabbed.  Each  got  a  few  bites  and 
didn't  stop  to  wonder  if  it  was  edible 
till  afterwards.  A  platoon  messenger, 
gathering  information  for  the  intelligence 
outfit,  came  to  see  why  the  shot  was 
fired.  He  carried  this  message  back  to 
the  lieutenant,  who  relayed  it  to  regi- 
mental headquarters  : 

"Sighted  bird.  Shot  same.  Said  bird 
now  being  eaten.  W.F.S.  Lt.  U.S.M.C. 
F  Co.,  2nd  Bn.  2nd  Alar." 

A  San  Diego  master  sergeant  who 
was  also  a  P.O.W.  for  endless  months 
worked  first  on  a  huge  farm  in  the. 
Philippines.  Here  they  were  fed  a  small 
plant  called  Tulatum,  boiled  with  target 
paste  soup,  the  maggots  serving  as  meat. 
They  also  had  boiled  pigweed  and  a  soup 
made  from  the  remains  of  a  soybean 
which  had  been  crushed  to  get  milk  for 
the  hogs.  Twice  a  month  a  few  pigs 
were  slaughtered,  and  if  the  P.O.W.'s 
had  been  very  good  they  were  given  the 
scraped  bones.  There  was  also  the  veg- 
etable like  a  potato,  called  camotie.  They 
could  not  have  the  plant  or  the  root  but 
were  allowed  to  eat  the  tips  which  grew 
at  the  ends  of  the  long  vines.  These  they 
mashed  into  a  paste  and  fried  them  if 


they  could  get  cocoanut  oil.  He  recalls 
the  extras  served  with  their  scanty  rice 
dishes  after  they  were  moved  to  Japan. 
One  was  like  a  large  overgrown  radish, 
another  a  stinking  seaweed.  One  rest 
day  they  hiked  ten  miles  to  get  some 
small  mussels  for  soup.  On  another 
winter  day  they  were  trying  to  make 
soup  out  of  nothing  when  a  stray  dog 
wandered  too  close.  Men  who  think  noth- 
ing but  food,  day  and  night,  get  over 
being  fussy.  The  dog  went  into  the  soup. 

This  man  remembered  particularly  his 
birthday  that  year.  His  buddy  got  hold 
of  a  papaya  which  they  stuffed  with 
banana  and  sweetened  with  a  spoonful 
of  brown  sugar.  Baked,  it  made  a  real 
feast  with  half  a  cup  of  peanuts. 

These  men.  like  thousands  of  others, 
now  crowd  the  days  full  of  things  they 
wanted  to  do  when  time  was  not  divided 
into  days  but  was  just  endless  hours  of 
waiting,  with  nothing  but  the  will  to 
survive  and  the  oblivion  of  sleep.  Know 
ing  precious  things  can  be  so  easily 
swept  away,  they  do  not  take  them  for 
granted.  So  CHOW  is  a  big  word  in 
the  vocabulary — chow  with  its  good 
smells  and  its  warmth  and  its  friendli- 


TEN  COMMANDMENTS  IN  RHYMfc 


Thou  shalt  have  no  god  but  me, 
Before  no  idol  bow  thy  knee. 
Take  not  the  name  of  Cod  in  vain, 
Nor  dare  the  Sabbath-day  profane; 
Give  both  thy  parents  honor  due: 
Take  heed  that  thou  no  murder  do. 
Abstain  from  words  and  deeds  unclean, 
Nor  steal,  though  thou  art  poor  and  mean, 
Nor  make  a  wilful  lie,  nor  love  it. 
What  is  thy  neighbor's  do  not  covet. 

— SUNDAY  MAGAZINE 


Chaplains'  Memorial  and  New 
Headquarters 


Here   in    this   place   Protestantism    unites   in    service   to    Chaplains    and    in    honoring 
Chaplains  who  gave  their  lives  in  service. 


THE  General  Commission  on  Chap- 
lains, in  session  at  the  Wardman 
Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C, 
voted  on  April  30  to  begin  a  $100,000 
memorial  project,  a  tribute  to  the  chap- 
lains who  gave  their  lives  in  the  World 
Wars.  The  memorial  is  described  as 
one  which  will  be  a  symbol  of  "Prot- 
estantism in  united  action"  and  a  means 
of  more  effective  service,  according  to 
T.  A.  Rymer,  Commission  Director. 

The  building  selected  for  this  purpose 
is  a  former  residence  of  the  late  Senator 
Hiram  W.  Johnson,  an  early  American 


structure  facing  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  at  122  Maryland  Avenue, 
N.  E.  The  mansion  typifies  the  solid  con- 
struction of  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
and  while  it  was  extensively  rebuilt  by 
the  former  owner,  it  will  again  be  al- 
tered to  meet  the  needs  of  the  General 
Commission.  Among  other  distinguish- 
ing features  are  several  fireplaces,  one 
in  the  library  having  formerly  been 
located  in  the  Green  Room  at  the  White 
House  during  the  Lincoln  era. 

Externally,    the    walled    garden    is    a 
principal .  feature.   From   the  '  viewpoints 
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of  location,  size,  utility,  dignity,  and  dis- 
tinction, the  property  has  a  unique  ap- 
propriateness to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  being  purchased. 

The  projected  memorial  will  provide 
offices  for  the  General  Commission  on 
Chaplains,  editorial  and  circulation  of- 
fices for  The  Chaplain  and  The  Link, 
monthly  magazines  published  by  the 
Commission,  together  with  offices  for 
the  Washington  representative  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America. 

Bishop  Henry  Knox  Sherrill  stated 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  new  head- 
quarters : 

"We  feel  this  will  mean  a  very  real 
forward  step.  We  believe  there  will  not 
be  any  question  about  contributions." 

Dr.  William  Barrow  Pugh,  on  behalf 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.A., 
presented  a  check  to  the  Chairman  in 


the  amount  of  $14,000  to  be  used  towards 
the  purchase  of  this  memorial.  On  be- 
half of  the  National  Council  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Bishop 
Sherrill  stated  that  the  amount  of  $10,000 
had  been  subscribed  by  that  body  for 
this  purpose. 

Dr.  Samuel  McCrea  Cavert,  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  stated : 

"The  plan  for  a  headquarters  building 
as  a  memorial  to  the  chaplains  who  gave 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try is  a  highly  significant  project.  It 
shows  that  there  is  still  a  strong  concern 
in  the  churches  for  the  religious  min- 
istry to  the  men  in  the  armed  forces. 
The  project  is  also  an  impressive  indi- 
cation of  the  growing  unity  in  American 
Protestantism,  since  more  than  forty  de- 
nominations are  participating." 
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^^  HE  man  in  uniform  who  serves  his 
'  country  today  takes  his  place  in  im- 
portance alongside  the  storekeeper,  the 
doctor,  the  farmer  or  the  mechanic,  and 
quite  as  proudly.  The  memories  of  being 
Mr.  Gl  and  Mr.  Doughboy,  who  fought 
fiery  battles,  are  still  with  us,  but  today 
we  look  at  the  man  in  uniform  as  one 
having  a  career.  He  is  now  Mr.  Service 
Man.  (Whatever  is  about  to  be  said 
here  goes  for  Miss  or  Mrs.  Service 
Woman   also.) 

The  Service  Person  of  today  is  the 
representative  of  our  country  and  our 
people  both  at  home  and  over  seas.  He 
or  she  is  what  business  concerns  call  a 
public  relations  expert — a  person  whose 
job    it   is   to   increase   public    good   will 


toward  the  concern. 

We  once  heard  a  public  relations 
specialist  tell  a  group  of  businessmen: 
"Every  business  has  public  relations 
whether  it  wants  them  or  not.  The  un- 
fortunate thing  is  that  sometime  the 
relationships  are  bad.  With  the  proper 
effort  these  can  just  as  well  be  good." 

The  same  is  true  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  People  all  over  the  world 
think  something  of  us — it  may  be  good 
or  it  may  be  bad.  If  we  can  represent 
America  in  such  a  way  that  they  will 
think  well  of  us,  then  we  are  doing  a 
work  which  is  as  important  as  winning 
the  battles  of  a  few  years  ago.  If  our 
fallen  comrades  could  they  would  ap- 
plaud us  for  so  doing. 


Tht.   / 


■HENRV    P.  CHAPMAN 


MANY,  many  times  around  the  clock 
ago  some  enterprising  wit  scribbled 
that  women  were  "the  weaker  sex." 
Perhaps  he  was  prompted  to  pen  such 
poignant  words  in  utter  despair  and 
defense  after  his  loving  spouse  had 
failed  to  lift  his  bogged-down  ox-cart 
out  of  the  mire.  Or  perhaps  she  was  un- 
able to  carry  the  piano  down  the  stairs 
on  moving  day.  Wroth  at  such  feminine 
incompetence  and  at  woman's  inability 
to  match  her  anthropic  brothers  muscle 
for  muscle,  our  quill-pushing  wit  fixed 
the  thorny  "weaker  sex"  wreath  of 
words  upon  all  womanhood's  head. 

Perhaps  it  didn't  happen  just  exactly 
that  way,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
foundation  for  the  phrase  is  just  as  weak. 
Certainly  man  couldn't  have  been  refer- 
ring to  woman's  mind,  spirit  or  courage 
when  he  applied  that  scorching  brand? 

Our  American  history,  and  the  his- 
tories of  all  the  other  nations,  is  seasoned 
with  the  courageous  and  daring  deeds  of 
woman's    sacrifice    and    bravery.     The 


valor,  ingenuity  and  genius  of  such 
women  as  Edith  Cavell,  Elizabeth  Stan- 
ton Cady,  Clara  Barton,  Florence  Night- 
ingale and  Marie  Sklodowska  Curie, 
will  live  forever  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  men  and  women  alike. 

History  has  immortalized  these  and 
many  other  famous  names.  My  heart  and 
mind,  too,  have  reverently  pigeonholed 
them,  together  with  the  names  of  other 
eminent  men  and  women  who  have 
helped  compose  the  history  of  the  world. 
In  the  miniature  volumes  of  our  hearts 
and  minds,  a  group  of  us  GIs  have  etched 
a  humble  and  unknown  name  amongst 
the  immortals,  for  in  the  avalanche  of 
mounting  events  in  the  past  years,  history 
has  inadvertently  by-passed  her  name. 

She  was  a  flimsy  puff  of  a  woman  who 
hardly  moved  her  arid  lips  as  she  spoke, 
in  Italian,  to  a  group  of  American  sol- 
diers. Every  word  she  uttered  she  seemed 
to  carve  tearfully  out  of  her  heart : 
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"The  Nazi  beasts  took  everything. 
Killed  my  husband  and  enlisted  my  boy 
into  their  W ehrmacht.  The  pigs  and  the 
cows  they  slaughtered  to  fill  their 
stomachs,  and  when  the  vino  filled  their 
heads  they  left  .  .  .  with  everything!" 

She  wasn't  very  old,  in  years  that  is — 
perhaps  twenty-two  or  so — but  the  war 
with  its  grief  and  misery  aged  her  rap- 
idly and  ungraciously.  Cheeks  which 
once  must  have  shamed  the  almond 
blossoms  now  were  pale  and  withered. 
Her  eyes  were  dull  and  red  from  crying, 
like  the  muddy  pools  mirroring  an 
orange-inflamed  sunset.  The  live  woman- 
ly sparkle  had  long  been  quenched  by 
the  tears  of  sorrow.  Tentacles  of  her 
black  hair  fluttered  reachingly  in  the 
breeze  as  if  eager  to  escape  forever  the 
babushka  which  once  imprisoned  them. 
Her '  bony  shoulders  drooped  with  ex- 
haustion. The  dress  which  hung  upon 
her  scrawny  form  must  have  been  a 
beautiful  garment  at  one  time  .  .  .  per- 
haps even  purchased  in  gay  pre-war 
Naples  on  her  honeymoon.  It  was  dirty 
now,  and  torn.  A  screaming  splotch  of 
dark  red  scarred  the  front  of  the  skirt 
where  she  had  rested  her  husband's  head 
as  he  swallowed  his  final  breath  of  life. 

The  American  soldiers  dug  a  shallow 
grave.  One  of  the  GIs  offered  a  hasty 
prayer  as  they  hurriedly  buried  the 
farmer.  Throughout  the  entire  pro- 
cedure no  emotional  change  visited  the 
woman's  face.  The  few  tears  that  did 
manage  to  force  themselves  out  scurried 
down  her  pallid  cheeks,  leaving  the  path 
of  their  course  outlined  upon  her  dirty 
face. 

One  of  the  Italian-speaking  GIs  asked 
if  there  was  anything  else  that  the 
signora  would  like  done  before  they 
pushed  on.  Her  answer  did  not  require 
words.  Slowly  and  like  an  automaton, 
she  moved  her  head  from  side  to  side. 
They  bade  her  arrivedcrci  and  left. 


Jerry  threw  hell  into  us  that  night. 
"\Ye  were  forced  back  to  our  main  lines, 
approximately  two  miles  below  the  place 
where  we  had  buried  the  Italian  farmer. 

Again  the  advancing  Nazi  "beasts" 
stampeded  the  tiny  farmhouse,  ransack- 
ing it  for  food  and  drink.  But  their 
rapacious  buddies  earlier  in  the  day  had 
been  thorough  in  their  greediness  and 
had  left  the  place  looking  like  Mother 
Hubbard's  cupboard.  Provoked  by  their 
fruitless  search,  the  supermen  smashed 
the  furniture  and  then  began  to  mine  the 
house.  They  were  well  aware  that  theirs 
was  but  a  temporary  advance  and  that 
by  morning  the  main  body  of  the  Ameri- 
can force  would  overrun  the  place. 

The  grief-clouded  signora,  kneeling  by 
the  grave  of  her  loved  one,  stared  blank- 
ly at  the  plundering  Germans.  She  was 
now  but  a  human  pincushion,  immune 
to  their  piercing  and  dastardly  deeds. 
Her  soul  and  her  feelings  were  torn  from 
within  her  by  their  first  pernicious  visit. 

Swiftly  and  efficiently  worked  the 
Nazi  men.  Their  task  did  not  take  long, 
for  they  were  masters  in  retreating  and 
mine  laying.  They  planted  enough  mines 
in  the  place  to  blow  it  clear  to  Glocca- 
Morra  .  .  .  and  all  it  took  to  set  them 
off  was  the  opening  of  the  front  door ! 

Proud  of  the  rapid  and  effective  com- 
pletion of  their  super-trap,  the  Jerries 
brought  forth  a  bottle  of  Italian  vino 
and  gathered  in  front  of  the  farmhouse 
to  drink  a  toast.  They  roared  with 
laughter  as  each  soldier  in  turn  screamed 
a  witty  salute  to  the  "stupid  Americans." 
and  then  swigged  a  gulp  of  vino  in  re- 
muneration for  his  wit. 

If  they  had  glanced  at  the  sorrow- 
stricken  woman,  who  was  completely 
ignored  by  them,  they  would  have  wit- 
nessed a  complete  transformation  of  emo- 
tions on  her  face.  The  sparkle  flashed 
into  her  eyes,  a  slap  of  color  patted  her 
{Continued  on  page  46) 
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Keligious  Tields 


IN  this  article  we'll  attempt  to  survey 
opportunities  in  religious  work  other 
than  in  the  ministry.  Earlier  issues  of 
this  magazine  had  several  articles  writ- 
ten by  ministers  and  chaplains  who  gave 
Link  readers  excellent  pictures  of  pas- 
toral work  in  a  denomination  or  in  the 
Chaplains'  Corps  of  the  Armed  Services. 

Other  major  fields  which  are  open  to 
the  yourfg  man  who  chooses  a  religious 
vocation  are  religious  education  at  home 
and  abroad,  social  service,  and  missions. 
In  the  first  of  these — religious  education 
— are  several  types  of  positions  such  as 
teaching  in  theological  seminaries  and 
colleges,  directing  religious  education 
in  churches,  working  with  one  of  the 
many  religious  organizations  like  the 
Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association,  the 
American  Friends'  Service  Committee, 
nondenominational  organizations  like  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

For  any  of  these  jobs  you  will  need  a 
college  education  in  which  preference 
should  be  given  to  such  studies  as  reli- 
gion, philosophy,  history,  psychology, 
biology,  economics,  sociology,  political 
science,  government,  education,  modern 
literature,  English  writing  and  speak- 
ing. If  you  aim  to  go  abroad  eventually 
you  should  have  plenty  of  language 
study,  especially  of  the  basic  Latin  and 
Greek  as  well  as  French  and  German. 
Present-day  "speed-up"  methods  in 
learning  languages,  however,  will  aid 
you  in  learning  the  languages  you  may 
need. 


You  must  have  a  real  interest  in  peo- 
ple and  ability  to  inspire  confidence  for 
any  job  in  religious  fields.  Patience,  tact, 
and  attractive  personality  will  help  you 
tremendously  in  wise  handling  of  all 
kinds  and  conditions  of  individuals  whose 
problems  you  must  help  solve.  Intellec- 
tual integrity  and  good  judgment  are 
essential  as  well.  And  you  must  be  able 
to  speak  forcibly  as  much  of  your  work 
will  involve  public  speaking. 

Let's  look  first  at  opportunities  with 
the  YMCA.  You  may  secure  an  excel- 
lent pamphlet  entitled  Professional  Op- 
portunities in  the  YMCA  by  writing 
to  Personnel  Services,  National  Council 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, 347.  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
17,  New  York.  Area  and  state  offices  of 
the  association  will  also  advise  as  to 
employment  opportunities,  not  only  in 
city  YMCA's,  but  likewise  for  special- 
ized fields  of  service  in  Army  and  Navy 
Associations  serving  men  in  military 
service,  colored  associations,  student  as- 
sociations on  college  campuses,  town  and 
country  associations  serving  rural  areas, 
transportation  associations  operated  in 
behalf  of  men  working  on  railroad  sys- 
tems, and  in  countries  outside  the  United 
States  through  its  World  Service. 

There  are  four  large  groups  of  em- 
ployees in  this  organization :  Group  1 
(nonprofessional)  includes  office  clerks, 
janitors,  engineers,  stenographers  and 
the  like;  Group  2  (Likewise  nonprofes- 
sional)   includes    persons    who    conduct 
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special  program  activities  (examples  are 
instructors,  group  leaders,  hostesses, 
special  program  aides,  and  teachers)  ; 
Group  3  (professional),  called  junior 
secretaries,  are  ones  who  have  not  satis- 
fied the  requirements  in  professional 
training  and  experience  to  meet  full 
status  of  the  secretary;  Group  4  (also 
professional),  the  secretaries,  have  com- 
pleted thirty  semester  hours  of  accredited 
study  in  professional  subjects,  have 
served  acceptably  at  least  two  years  in 
an  association  position,  and  have  been 
certified  by  the  Board  of  Certification. 

The  thirty  semester  hours  of  accred- 
ited professional  training  include  six 
basic  areas  of  preparation:  (1)  religious 
leadership  and  interpretation,  (2)  guid- 
ance of  individuals,  (3)  leadership  of 
informal  groups,  (4)  administration  of 
social  and  religious  agencies,  (5)  com- 
munity organization.  (6)  supervised  field 
work.  Preparation  beyond  these  basic 
studies  should  be  designed  to  equip 
the  secretary  for  the  particular  type  of 
position  he  expects  to  fill  or  the  age  level 
in  which  he  may  specialize,  such  as  boy's 
work,  young  men's  work,  student  work, 
industrial  work,  physical  education,  reli- 
gious education,  adult  education,  counsel- 
ing and  guidance,  administration,  etc. 
Field  work  experience  for  each  student 
should  include  not  less  than  two  phases 
of  association  work  such  as  guidance, 
group  activity,  and  administration.  It 
should  be  experience  in  YMCA's  under 
the  joint  supervision  of  the  association 
and  representatives  of  the  training 
school. 


For  all  these  positions,  young  men 
should  be  familiar  with  the  association's 
purpose  as  stated  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil: The  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation we  regard  as  being  in  its  essential 
genius  a  world-wide  fellowship  of  men 
and  boys  united  by  a  common  loyalty  to 
Jesus  Christ  for  the  purpose  of  building 
Christian  personality  and  a  Christian 
society. 

Many  of  the  associations  in  medium- 
sized  and  large  cities  provide  "in-service 
training"  for  their  new  secretaries.  This 
includes  "a  secretary's  immediate  work 
responsibility,  relations  with  the  execu- 
tive and  other  staff  members  and  with 
laymen,  individual  study  habits,"  and 
so  on.  The  idea  back  of  this  special 
training  is:  That  the  professional  task 
of  a  YMCA  secretary  is  so  important  as 
to  call  for  every  bit  of  native  capacity 
and  acquired  character,  culture,  and  skill 
he  can  muster;  that  one  should  never 
cease  growing  and  aspiring;  that  the 
best  education,  perhaps,  the  only  real 
education,  grows  out  of  experience,  ex- 
periment, and  self-education  particularly 
should  be  built  around  and  be  a  part  of 
one's  work  experience. 

Here  are  some  of  the  jobs  which  ap- 
pear on  the  Staff  Organization  Chart  of 
the  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association — 1946  :  General 
secretary;  associate  general  secretary, 
who  is  coordinator  of  all  general  pro- 
grams and  is  camping  executive;  pro- 
gram secretary;  boys'  work  secretary; 
physical  director;  assistant  physical 
director  who  has  charge  of  the  swimming 
instructor  and  his  assistants;   member- 
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ship  secretary  in  charge  of  industrial 
and  public  relations ;  and  business  sec- 
retary. A  good-sized  staff  fall  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  business  secretary, 
including  the  cafeteria  manager  and  his 
workers,  the  bowling  manager  and  pin 
boys,  the  building  superintendents,  room 
clerks,  and  the  bookkeeper.  Actually  in 
a  large  YMCA  you  will  find  most  of  the 
jobs  in  running  a  hotel  and  restaurant. 

The  interested  and  helpful  boy's  work 
secretary  of  our  local  YMCA  insists  that 
there  will  be  many  openings  for  young 
men — GIs  and  others — for  years  ahead. 

"When  I  came  out  of  the  service  in 
1945,"  he  said,  "we  needed  secretaries. 
Now,  of  course,  the  demand  has  de- 
creased somewhat,  but  I  still  think  your 
readers  should  consider  seriously  the  pos- 
sibility of  joining  us.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  at  least  200  new  secretaries 
will  be  needed  every  year." 

Now,  a  quick  look  at  opportunities 
with  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee. For  additional  information  we 
suggest  that  you  write  to  the  committee, 
20  South  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia  7, 
Pennsylvania.  In  their  replies  to  many 
queries  concerning  opportunities  to  do 
overseas  relief  work,  the  committee 
points  out  that  only  a  small  fraction  of 
those  who  have  offered  their  serives  can 
be  used.  The  committtee  anticipates  in- 
creasing opportunities,  however,  in  the 
fields  of  rehabilitation  and  displaced 
persons  work.  Such  business  or  profes- 
sional experiences  as  the  following  will 
prove  particularly  valuable ;  agricultural 
rehabilitation;  nutrition  and  organiza- 
tion of  feeding  programs;  technical 
skills,  such  as  accounting,  purchasing, 
maintenance  of  warehouse,  mechanics, 
etc. ;  professional  training  in  public 
health,  sanitation,  nursing,  or  occupa- 
tional therapy ;  executive  or  administra- 
tive experience  in  business  or  profession- 
al   life;    group    and    community    center 


leadership,  including  organization  of 
recreational  activities  and  self-help 
projects,  and  administrative  and  wel- 
fare experience  in  camps  such  as  those 
of  the  War  Relocation  Authority,  Farm 
Security  Administration,  Civilian  Public 
Service ;  social  work,  particularly  in  the 
fields  of  case  work  and  counseling ;  child 
care  work,  including  experiences  in 
nursery  schools,  children's  institutions, 
child  psychology,  and  education.  No 
salaries  are  paid,  only  maintenance  and 
travel  are  provided. 

A,  working  knowledge  of  French  and 
German  is  important  and  the  committee 
"recommends  that  candidates  for  work 
overseas  associate  themselves  with  a 
service  agency  in  their  own  communities. 
These  may  include  settlement  houses, 
community  centers,  nursery  schools, 
hospitals,  and  other  programs.  It  would 
be  most  helpful  if  the  individual  could, 
in  this  volunteer  service  under  trained 
leadership,  work  with  people  of  differ- 
ent cultural  backgrounds." 

It  was  emphasized  that  most  jobs  of 
this  sort  are  not  likely  to  be  permanent. 
"Young  persons  interested  in  working 
with  the  committee,"  we  were  told, 
"should  train  themselves  with  their  life 
work  in  mind,  not  in  anticipation  of  an 
emergency  relief  job  which  they  might 
be  called  upon  to  do." 

A  Foreign  Service  Memorandum 
dated  May,  1947,  which  was  given  to 
your  author  tells  about  the  relief  work 
being  carried  on  in  Japan,  China,  Eng- 
land, Austria,  Germany,  Poland,  Fin- 
land, Spain,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Switzer- 
land, France,  Hungary,  and  Mexico. 
Especially  interesting  is  the  story  of 
work  done  by  the  Reconstruction  Units 
Overseas  during  the  summer  of  1946  in 
Finland  and  Italy.  The  volunteers  helped 
build  houses  in  Finnish  Lapland  and  in 
a  destroyed  Italian  hill  town.  As  in 
Quaker  camps  in  the  United  States,  the 
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camp  directors  overseas"  sought  to  ar- 
range for  the  volunteers  the  experience 
of  participating  in  a  democratic  com- 
munity, with  religious  experience  at 
the  center  of  camp  life. 

This  reminded  us  that  the  committee's 
work  camp  program  in  our  own  country 
might  offer  you  an  opportunity.  You 
may  secure  a  copy  of  Summer  Service 
Projects,  1947 ,  by  writing  to  the  Phila- 
delphia address  previously  given.  About 
15  of  these  work  camps  are  conducted 
each  summer  for  both  college  and  high 
school  age  groups.  Considerable  study 
has  been  given  as  to  ways  in  which  these 
camps  can  be  used  in  removing  racial 
barriers  and  introducing  a  reconciling 
force  in  areas  of  tensions  and  suspicion 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  was  stressed 
that  means  of  building  bridges  of  un- 
derstanding between  groups  and  classes 
of  young  peoples  went  hand  in  hand 
with  providing  shelter. 

Other  current  work  and  opportunities 
in  this  country  include  interracial  work, 
work  on  the  race  relations  committee, 
institutional  service  units,  office  and 
field  staffs,  in  community  service,  and 
in  preparing  for  institutes  and  confer- 
ences. Space  limits  prevent  our  giving 
detailed  descriptions  of  these  opportu- 
nities and  again  we  suggest  writing  to 
the  personnel  department  of  the  com- 
mittee for  this  information.  We'd  like 
to  mention,  however,  a  number  of  ex- 
amples indicating  plans  for  the  work 
camps  in  1947 :  Youth  rehabilitation  in 
a  Virginia  town,  neighborhood  organi- 
zation in  Detroit,  helping  "neglected 
area"  residents  in  an  Iowa  town,  aiding 
education  in  the  Tennessee  mountains, 
self-help  home  improvement  in  Chicago, 
building  cooperation  in  a  Maine  sea- 
coast  village,  health  education  among  the 
Spanish-speaking  Americans  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  and  so  on. 

In   our  search   for   material   for   this 


article,  we  visited  the  offices  of  the 
Board  of  Christian  Education  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Here  the  assistant 
to  the  general  secretary  and  the  person- 
nel manager  gave  -us  a  booklet,  You, 
Your  Job  and  the  Presbyterian  Board, 
which  is  given  to  new  employees.  A 
staff  organization  chart,  included  in  this 
booklet,  outlines  jobs  in  six  major  fields 
— division  of  the  treasury ;  division  of 
church  relations ;  division  of  field  serv- 
ice ;  division  of  publication ;  division  of 
education  in  home,  church,  and  commu- 
nity; division  of  higher  education. 
Heading  all  of  these  divisions  is  a  gen- 
eral secretary,  with  several  assistants, 
who  is  likewise  responsible  for  two  ad- 
ditional departments — department  of 
missionary  education  and  department  of 
social  education  and  action.  Again  space 
limits  prevent  detailed  descriptions  of 
these  jobs  but  you  may  write  to  the 
Personnel  Department,  The  Board  of 
Christian  Education  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  Witherspoon 
Building,  Philadelphia  7,  Pennsylvania. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  you  to  know  that 
here  is  a  certified  training  center  for  ex- 
service  men  with  a  number  of  trainees 
now  working  in  such  departments  as 
accounting,  junior  administrative  work, 
and  in  many  printing  trades  activities  in 
the  publishing  division. 

"We  have  taken  back  all  ex-service 
men  who  left  us,"  we  were  told,  "except 
two  who  chose  other  occupations.  Those 
who  left  as  clerks  are  back  as  super- 
visors. Moreover,  we  are  giving  part- 
time  work  to  may  who  are  studying  in 
the  city — several  on  the  night'  shifts  as 
stationary  engineer  in  the  Drexel  co- 
operative program.  One  ex-service  man 
has  been  serving  as  a  watchman  while 
studying  and  our  assistant  building  man- 
ager is  an  ex-service  man,"  he  added. 

Free  lance  writing,  art  work  for  their 
magazines,  Sunday  School  lesson  books, 
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and  book  design  are  possibilities  for  any- 
one who  is  gifted  in  these  directions — 
and  not  only  with  the  Presbyterians  but 
with  all  denominations  that  publish 
books  and  magazines.  Editorial  work  is 
a  possibility  as  well  for  the  person  who 
leans  toward  the  literary  side  of  reli- 
gious work  as  each  denomination  issues 
periodical  publications  for  adults,  for 
young  people,  and  for  boys  and  girls. 
Book  publishing  is  carried  on  as  well 
by  each  denomination,  thus  offering 
many  types  of  openings  for  young  men 
who  themselves  have  a  flair  for  writing, 
who  are  good  judges  of  writing  by 
others,  and  who  may  be  able  to  manage 
the  business  end  of  publishing.  Here 
are  all  the  types  of  jobs  previously 
mentioned  in  the  articles  on  printing 
trades  and  on  publishing. 

Missionaries  and  religious  social 
workers  have  equally  splendid  opportu- 
nities and  an  equally  serious  obligation. 
Proof  of  this  was  given  in  a  talk  we 
heard  shortly  before  the  war  in  which 
Joy  Homer,  daughter  of  the  late  opera 
singer,  described  her  experience  in  visit- 
ing the  refugee  villages  of  northern 
China.  Very  dramatically,  Miss  Homer 
told  us  that  she  had  found  the  purest 
form  of  Christianity  among  these  strick- 
en people.  She  paid  high  tribute  to 
American  missionaries  who  had  brought 
light  into  their  darkness  and  spoke  feel- 
ingly of  medical  missionaries  who  had 
risked  and  often  suffered  death  in  re- 
search in  Oriental  diseases.  She  lauded 
also  the  teaching  missionaries  who  had 
given  "the  last  full  measure  of  devotion" 
to  their  cause. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  becoming  a 
Director  of  Religious  Education  you 
should  read  two  issues  of  the  magazine 
Religious  Education — November-Decem- 
ber, 1946,  and  January-February,  1947. 
Here  you  will  find  a  careful  survey  of 
religious    education    in    Congregational 


Christian  churches  which  includes  re- 
plies to  nearly  one  thousand  question- 
aires.  Note  this,  please,  quoted  from  the 
foreword  to  the  survey  : 

"The  great  scarcity  of  persons  quali- 
fied to  serve  as  directors  of  Christian 
education  or  as  assistants  with  a  major 
responsibility  for  this  field  in  local 
churches,  seemed  to  demand  more  vig- 
orous recruiting  and  training  of  new 
personnel." 

According  to  this  survey,  responsi- 
bilities of  these  workers  include :  giving 
"leadership" ;  caring  for  the  church 
school  or  educational  program ;  young 
people's  work ;  assistant  minister  or 
pastor;  secretarial  work;  special  jobs 
(teacher  training,  athletics,  teaching, 
scout  work,  music,  junior  church,  vaca- 
tion school,  weekday  church  school)  ; 
"entire  care  of  the  church." 

Salaries  are  not  too  good  in  this  field 
as  the  majority  in  this  survey  received 
$1501-$2000.  The  highest  salary  listed 
was  $4800  a  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
following  "privileges  and  opportunities 
in  Christian  education  as  a  vocation" 
were  listed  to  offset  the  low  salaries : 
The  privilege  of  working  with  and  mold- 
ing the  lives  of  children,  young  people, 
adults  and  lay  leaders.  The  fact  that 
Christian  education  is  a  vital,  important 
and  challenging  task.  The  rich  Christian 
fellowship  with  local  church  and  other 
workers  and  with  education  and  cultured 
people.  The  service  opportunities  in  this 
vocation.  Freedom  to  plan  one's  own 
work,  to  be  creative,  to  do  a  variety  of 
things.  The  opportunities  which  it  af- 
fords for  personal  development,  for  keep- 
ing out  of  a  rut  and  for  spiritual  growth. 

One  individual  had  this  to  say :  "There 
is  no  limit  to  the  opportunities  for  serv- 
ice ;  the  work  keeps  one  always  striving 
to  do  better  and  to  live  higher;  the 
leaders  with  whom  one  works — both 
local    and    national — are    'great'    people 
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whom  it  is  a  privilege  and  a  challenge 
to  know." 

One  man,  now  high  in  administrative 
work  in  religious  education  set  out  to 
be  a  minister  but  soon  developed  more 
interest  in  teaching  than  in  preaching. 
He  took  the  regular  seminary  training 
and  then  became  director  of  religious 
education  in  a  New  York  City  church 
where  he  supervised  both  the  educational 
and  recreational  program.  This  meant  a 
seven-day  week  in  the  parish  house, 
supervising  the  Sunday  School,  chil- 
dren and  youth  clubs,  and  the  weekday 
school. 

Next  he  received  a  call  to  a  midwest- 
ern  church  where  his  work  was  more 
sharply  defined  as  Christian  education 
with  no  club  or  gym  work.  After  this 
experience  he  became  a  field  director  for 
his  Board  of  Christian  Education  serv- 
icing the  educational  program  in  local 
churches  of  his  area.  From  that  inter- 
esting job  he  was  called  to  headquarters 
for  straight  administrative  work. 

"You  will  find  that  his  is  largely  a 
woman's  field,"  this  gentleman  told  your 
author,  "as  most  of  the  men  go  on  for 
ordination.  This  work  is  especially  good 
for  theological  students  while  they  are 
studying  for  ordination.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  the  trend  in  training  is  toward 
similar  courses  for  both  ministers  and 
workers  in  religious  education.  In  three 
places  this  training  goes  side  by  side  and 
I  am  sure  they  will  continue  to  draw 
closer  together  as  time  goes  on." 

And  another  person  pointed  out  that 
"above  all,  the  worker  in  the  field  of 
religious  education  must  bear  in  mind 
how  much  he  can  do  for  the  future  of 
democracy — to  further  'the  progress  of 
mankind  in  wisdom  and  virtue.'  " 

The  secret  of  life  is  not  to  do  what  you 
like,  but  to  like  what  you  do. 

—BUSTER   ROTHMAN 


BIBLE  READINGS   FOR  THE  MONTH 

{Prepared  by  James  V.  Claypool,  Secre- 
tary, Promotion  of  Bible  Use,  American 
Bible  Society) 

THEME:   "When   Kings  Were   Kings'' 

1 .  One  King  Too  Many I  Kings  1 :1  -27 

2.  Long  Live  King  Solomon .  I  Kings  1 :28-53 

3.  Father  to  Son I   Kings  2:1-27 

4.  An  Understanding  Heart.  I  Kings  2:28-3:9 

5.  Solomon's  Wise  judgment 

I  Kings  3:10-4:1 

6.  Building  the  Temple.  .  .1  Kings  5:1-6:10 

7.  Churchly  Elegance I  Kings  6:11-38 

8.  An  Expensive  Palace I  Kings  7:1-26 

9.  Hiram  Gets  to  Work I  Kings  7:27-51 

10.  The  Temple  Dedication ..  I   Kings  8:1-36 

1 1.  A  Prayer  for  the  Nation.  I  Kings  8:37-66 

1 2.  God  Enters  In I  Kings  9 

13.  The  Queen  of  Sheba I  Kings  10 

1 4.  Adversaries I  Kings  1 1 :1  -40 

15.  A  King  Not  So  Good 

I  Kings  11:41-12:33 

16.  Disaster  to  a  Prophet.  .  .1  Kings  13:1-25 

17.  Unfaithful   Priests.. I   Kings   13:26-14:20 

18.  Egypt   Intervenes.  .  .1   Kings  14:21-15:15 

19.  Civil  War I  Kings  15:16-16:14 

20.  Two  Wayward  Kings.  .  .1  Kings  16:15-34 

21.  God  Sustains  Elijah I  Kings  17 

22.  Strong  and  Fearless  Prophet 

I  Kings  18:1-24 

23.  Elijah's  God  Wins I  Kings  18:25-46 

24.  How  God  Speaks I   Kings  19 

25.  Syria    Intervenes I    Kings  20:1-25 

26.  A  God  of  the  Hills I  Kings  20:26-43 

27.  Coveting  Naboth's  Vineyard 

I   Kings  21:1-16 

28.  God's  Prophet  Triumphs 

I  Kings  21:17-22:4 

29.  What  Is  the  Word? I  Kings  22:5-28 

30.  The  King  Dies  Valiantly!  Kings  22:29-53 


Recipe  for  Happiness 


By  Barrett  D.  Leavitt 


RECIPE  for  Happiness:  take  all 
your  talents,  aptitudes  and  abil- 
ities; add  plenty  of  ambition  and 
the  will  to  succeed;  mix  well  with  for- 
mal or  informal  education;  blend  into 
this  equal  parts  of  love  and  hate;  add 
confidence  in  yourself  with  a  pinch  of 
humility.  Develop  in  any  wholesome  en- 
vironment and  share  with  others. 

Just  as  when  making  a  cake,  use  ALL 
the  ingredients  called  for  in  the  recipe. 
The  reason  that  this  one  is  more  difficult 
is  that  the  amount  of  each  ingredient 
necessary  varies  from  one  instance  to 
another. 

Let  us  examine  each  of  the  ingredients. 
First,  there  is  need  of  talents.  You  will 
note  that  this  is  not  singular.  Everybody 
has  many  talents.  Unfortunately,  we 
tend  to  develop  one,  feeling  that  it  is 
sufficient.  But  the  recipe  calls  for  the 
use  of  ALL  our  talents. 

Secondly,  aptitudes  are  called  for. 
Again,  the  plural  is  used.  If  we  are  un- 
certain as  to  our  talents  and  aptitudes, 
any  competent  psychologist  can  ascer- 
tain them  for  us. 

Thirdly,  abilities  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. I  need  not  point  out  that  ALL 
abilities  that  you  have  must  be  utilized. 
"  These  three  ingredients  vary  with  each 
individual.  That  is  the  reason  why  no 
one  but  yourself  can  decide  the  amount 
of  each  of  the  other  ingredients. 

Nevertheless,  you  will  notice  that 
"plenty  of  ambition"  is  called  for.  If  you 
had  the  talents  of  Mozart,  plus  the 
aptitudes  of  Einstein,  as  well  as  the  abil- 
ities of  the  late  President  Roosevelt,  you 
would  not  be  able  to  make  the  recipe 
without  the  ambition.  So  add  plenty  of  it. 


The  will  to  succeed  is  necessary  in 
order  to  overcome  disappointments  or 
frustrations. 

It  is  obvious  that  education  is  neces- 
sary to  develop  this  recipe  successfully. 
You  will  note  that  it  calls  for  either 
formal  or  informal  education.  In  other 
words,  you  can  secure  academic  training, 
or  train  yourself.  But  the  other  ingredi- 
ents cannot  be  used  without  this  one. 

It  is  the  psychoanalyst  who  has  shown 
us  that  equal  amounts  of  love  and  hate 
are  necessary  for  the  successful  outcome 
of  our  recipe.  One  of  them  states  it  this 
way:  the  individual  must  learn  to  love 
zvell  and  hate  wisely.  These  are  two 
aspects  of  the  individual's  biological 
structure  that  cannot  be  dammed  up  or 
frustrated  without  serious  repercussions. 
Thus,  we  will  follow  the  recipe  by  using 
equal  parts  of  love  and  hate. 

Confidence  in  yourself  is  self-explana- 
tory. Here  the  danger  lies  in  adding  not 
enough  or  too  much.  Again,  only  the 
individual  following  the  recipe  can  de- 
termine the  correct  amount. 

Finalry,  but  not  least,  a  pinch  of  hu- 
mility. You  can  read  this  as  having  faith 
in  God.  I  like  to  think  of  it  as  ethics. 

As  with  any  other  recipe,  this  one, 
after  all  the  ingredients  have  been  care- 
fully measured  out,  and  correctly  mixed, 
does  not  of  itself  become  a  finished 
product.  It  must  be  developed  in  a  whole- 
some environment,  which  does  not  mean, 
necessarily,  the  "right  side  of  the  tracks." 
It  does  mean  an  environment  that  will 
permit  wholesome  development. 

One  more  word :  this  recipe  is  most 
successful  when  shared  with  others. 

Try  it,  and  see  if  it  doesn't  work ! 
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MODESTY 


THE  immodesty  portrayed  in  the 
cartoon  is  suggestive  of  the  fact  that 
many  think  of  themselves  more  highly 
than  they  ought  to  think.  Behold  the 
outstanding  examples  of  braggadocio, 
the  aggressors  who  plunged  the  whole 
world  into  war.  Great  was  their  fall. 
Their  names  will  be  as  a  hiss  and  a 
byword  among  liberty  loving  people  for 
all  time. 

Modesty  is  an  evidence  of  good  sense 
and  good  breeding.  The  man  who  thinks 
he  knows  it  all,  Who  is  constantly  prais- 
ing himself — blowing  his  own  horn — 
falls  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow  men 
and  becomes  an  object  of  ridicule.  Im- 
modesty is  always  looked  upon  with  dis- 
favor in  the  military  service.  If  a  sol- 
dier is  afflicted  with  immodesty  his  com- 
rades will  probably  spot  him  as  a  victim 
to  be  cured.  You  have  heard  how  cadets 
in  certain  military  academies  handle 
cases  of  this  kind. 

Of  course  there  is  such  a  thing  as  be- 
ing over-modest.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  one's  not  thinking  of  himself  as  high- 
ly as  he  ought  to  think.  You  have  seen 
the  person  who  is  so  shy  and  modest  that 
he  is  never  positive,  never  self-assertive 
in  the  presence  of  others.  One  to  be  suc- 
cessful must  have  self-confidence,  but 
not  to  the  extent  of  being  immodest. 
Certain  self-confidence  and  self-esteem 
are  necessary  for  success  everywhere, 
especially  in  the  military  service.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  holy  boldness.   One 
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may  "let  his  light  shine"  before  men,  as 
Christ  enjoined,  without  being  immodest. 
Modesty  is  a  virtue,  but  any  virtue  car- 
ried to  an  absurd  extreme  ceases  to  be  a 
virtue.  The  spirit  of  giving  is  a  virtue 
but  one  who  gives  until  he  is  penniless 
and  on  relief  is  doing  wrong.  The 
standard  for  modesty  is  found  in  Romans 
12 :3,  "For  I  say,  through  the  grace 
given  unto  me,  to  every  man  that  is 
among  you,  not  to  think  of  himself  more 
highly  than  he  ought  to  think."  Proper 
self-esteem  does  not  eliminate  humility. 

The  soldier  of  Christ  is  conscious  of 
his  shortcomings  and  his  littleness  be- 
fore God.  He  appreciates  the  fact  that  he 
is  not  a  superman  and  that  there  are 
others  more  talented  and  far  more 
worthy  than  he.  The  man  who  has  the 
habit  of  constantly  sounding  his  own 
praises  will  suffer  great  loss.  "God  re- 
sisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  unto 
the  humble.  Humble  yourself  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord,  and  He  shall  lift  you 
up."  James  4  :6  and  10. 

When  Saint  Augustine  was  asked, 
"What  is  the  first  article  in  the  Chris- 
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They  That  Go  Down  to 
the  Sea 


By  John  W.  McKelvey 


The  Call  of  the  Sea 

IN    talking    about    the    limitless    ex- 
panse   of    the    seas    encircling    the 
earth  one  thing  is  certain :  there  is 
plenty    of    subject    matter.    Of    another 
thing  there  is  no  doubt,  the  magic  call 
of  the  sea. 

The  author  of  Psalm  107  lived  two 
thousand  years  before  the  great  navi- 
gators and  explorers,  and  hence  he  was 
ignorant  of  how  much  sea  there  actually 
was  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  he 
did  know  that  there  always  has  been 
and  always  will  be  the  magic  call  of  the 
sea.  From  of  old  men  have  fallen  vic- 
tims to  the  lure  of  the  sea.  They  went 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships.  They  did  busi- 
ness in  the  great  waters  of  their  inland 
seas.  And  wherever  they  went  they  be- 
held the  wonders  of  the  Lord  in  the 
briny  deep. 

However  it  may  be  explained,  man  has 
never  accepted  the  sea  as  a  barrier  but 
as  a  carrier.  When  he  went  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships,  therefore,  he  did  so  in 
order  to  sail  to  yonder  shores  and  to  do 
business  with  peoples  near  and  far.  Of 
course,  to  yield  to  the  call  of  the  sea,  to 
traffic  on  the  great  waters,  is  one  thing, 
and  to  be  a  good  sailor  is  quite  another. 
It  is  not  clear  what  the  psalmist's  ex- 
perience was  in  this  matter,  but  he 
seemed  to  know  a  lot  about  that  thing 
the  French  call  mal  de  mere,  known  to 
us  as  plain  seasickness.  Listen  to  his 
description  of  an  ancient  seaman  with 
unworthy  sea  legs  :  "his  soul  is  melted 
because  of  trouble.  He  reels  to  and  fro, 
and  staggers   like  a  drunken  man.   and 


is  at  his  wit's  end."  It  sounds  almost  as 
if  he  himself  had  been  there ! 

Good  or  bad  sailors  though  they  be, 
men  from  time  immemorial  have  per- 
sisted in  going  down  to  the  sea  in  ships. 
It  is  as  though  they  have  not  been  any- 
where or  seen  anything  until  they  have 
set  sail  on  a  quiet  sea  and  gone  forth  to 
enquire  concerning  things  from  afar. 
Whatever  the  motive  impelling  men  to 
do  business  on  the  great  waters,  the 
psalmist  asserted  that  there  was  one 
inevitable  experience  awaiting  those 
who  went  down  to  the  sea :  "These  see 
the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  his  wonders 
in  the  deep." 

II 

The  Wonders  in  the  Deep 
Possibly  the  psalmist  was  referring 
to  the  fish  that  mark  out  the  paths  of 
the  sea.  It  is  marvelous  how  manifold 
are  the  inhabitants  of  the  briny  ocean 
depths. 

We  say  jokingly  that  fish  is  brain 
food — one  reason  being  because  fish 
travel  in  schools  !  But  if  this  is  so,  how 
much  more  wonderful  is  the  wisdom  that 
created  the  multitude  of  fishes,  from  the 
tiniest  minnow  to  the  greatest  leviathan. 
If  he  wondered  the  innumerable  host 
that  scurried  before  the  driving  bow. 
he  did  so  to  affirm  : 

What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of 

him?  .  .  . 
Thou    madest    him    to    have    dominion 

over  .  .  . 
the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  whatsoever  pass- 

eth  through  the  paths  of  the  sea. 
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Or,  possibly  the  psalmist  was  think- 
ing of  the  wonders  brought  nigh  by 
traffic  on  the  great  waters,  the  strange 
peoples,  the  colorful  garb,  the  unusual 
customs  brought  to  haven  in  the  ships  of 
faraway  lands.  Was  his  eye  dazzled  by 
the  gold  of  Ophir,  the  topaz  of  Ethiopia, 
the  onyx  and  sapphire  of  Spain?  Was 
he  any  different  from  us  in  being 
fascinated  by  pearl  and  coral  from  India's 
coral  strands,  or  in  relishing  the  art 
of  the  silversmiths  of  Troy  and  the 
handsome  plate-ware  of  the  potters  of 
Crete?  If  he  contemplated  these  man- 
made  wonders  forever  coming  in  from 
the  ships  that  did  business  in  great 
waters,  he  must  have  concluded  after 
a  moment's  pause : 

But  where  shall  wisdom  be  found ? 
and  where  is  the  place  of  understand- 
ing t 
Man  knoweth  not  the  price  thereof; 
neither  is  it  found  in  the  land  of  the 
living. 

The  depth  saith,  It  is  not  with  me: 
and  the  sea  saith,  It  is  not  with  me. 

It  cannot  be  gotten  for  gold, 

neither  shall  silver  be  weighted  for 
the  price  thereof  .  .  . 

Destruction  and  death  say, 

We  have  heard  the  fame  thereof  with 
our  ears. 
God  understandeth  the  way  thereof,  and 
he 
knoweth  the  place  thereof  .  .  . 
And  unto  man  he  said,  Behold,  the  fear 
of  the  Lord, 
that  is  wisdom;  and  to  depart  from 
evil  is  understanding. — Job  28. 

Or,  quite  likely  the  psalmist  was 
thinking  about  other  wonders  alto- 
gether, such  as  the  flood  in  Noah's  time, 
when  that  man,  "being  warned  of  God 
of  things  not  seen  as  yet,  moved  zuith 
fear,  prepared  the  ark  to  the  saving  of 


his  house;  by  the  zvhich  he  condemned 
the  world,  and  became  heir  of  the  right- 
eousness which  is  by  faith."  (Heb.  11 :7) 
And,  again  such  as  the  dividing  of  the 
waters  at  the  Red  Sea  when  Moses  and 
the  children  of  Israel  by  faith  "passed 
through  the  Red  Sea  as  by  dry  land: 
zvhich  the  Egyptians  assaying  to  do 
were  drowned."  (Heb.  11:29) 

If  he  had  had  the  gift  of  foresight,  he 
would  have  been  profoundly  stirred  by 
the  experience  of  a  handful  of  men  being 
tossed  violently  in  the  throes  of  an 
angry  sea,  who  becoming  fearful  went 
to  their"  Master  asleep  in  the  stern,  and 
said,  "Master,  Master,  we  perish."  Then 
he  arose,  and  rebuked  the  wind  and  the 
raging  of  the  water;  and  they  ceased, 
and  there  was  a  calm.  And  He  said 
unto  them,  "Where  is  your  faith?"  and 
they,  being  afraid,  wondered,  saying  one 
to  another,  "What  manner  of  man  is 
this!  for  he  commandeth  even  the  winds 
and  water,  and  they  obey  him." 

Or,  if  he  could  have  seen  down  to  our 
own  times,  he  would  certainly  have 
stopped  twice  to  think  about  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  British  at  Dunkirk,  how  God 
moved  in  mysterious  ways, 

His  wonders  to  perform; 

He  planted  His  footsteps  on  the  seas, 
And  rode  upon  the  storm. 

It  is  impossible  to  fathom  the  thoughts 
of  that  ancient  poet,  but  with  him  we, 
too,  can  shout  and  sing:  as  we  behold 
"the  words  of  the  Lord,  and  the  wonders 
of  the  deep  ...  0  that  men  would  praise 
the  Lord  for  his  goodness,  and  for  his 
wonderful  works  to  the  children  of 
men !" 

Ill 

The  Ruler  of  the  Waves 
I  make  no  pretensions  of  being  a  wise 
man,    but    I    believe   I    know   why   this 
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psalm  has  outlived  no  end  of  books,  of 
the  making  of  which  there  has  been  no 
end.  It  is  because  the  psalmist  saw  that 
the  sea  belonged  to  God:  "the  sea  zvas 
his,  for  he  made  it."  No  matter  how 
mighty  the  storm,  the  Lord  ruled  the 
waves  and  at  His  voice  they  ceased  their 
buffeting  and  became  still. 

He  maketh  the  storm  a  calm, 

so  that  the  waves  thereof  are  still. 

This  is  a  difficult  lesson  to  learn,  but 
we  can  learn  it.  They  who  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships  learn  it. 

I  can  well  understand  how  men  should 
quaver  in  the  whiplash  of  a  mighty  gale 
at  sea.  I  think  I  can  understand  how 
John  Wesley  felt  when  on  his  return 
to  England  from  Georgia  he  and  his 
ship  almost  perished  in  a  furious  storm 
at  sea.  I  felt  as  he  did  one  day  last  week : 
at  first  I  was  afraid  I  was  going  to  die 
and  then  I  was  afraid  I  wasn't!  But  I 
am  thankful  that  due  to  the  psalms  and 
the  gospels  I  have  been  girded  by  a 
faith  that  holds  in  the  stormy  gale.  One 
of  the  most  thrilling  moments  of  my 
life  was  the  storm  that  hit  us  on  our 
return  from  London  some  years  ago. 
The  ship  was  tossed  like  a  cork  on  the 


gigantic  arms  of  the  sea.  The  angry 
billows  swept  the  decks.  The  bowels  of 
the  vessel  groaned  under  the  lashing 
of  the  waves.  And  yet — and  how  exalt- 
ing was  the  thought — I  trusted  in  Him 
who  maketh  the  storms  a  calm. 

It  was  the  psalmist  long  ago  who 
first  inspired  helpless  men  on  earth's 
tempestuous  seas  to  look  unto  the  Lord, 
the  divine  Sovereign  of  the  waves,  for 
comfort  and  for  help.  He  no  doubt  had 
much  to  do  in  helping  men  to  sail  life's 
tempestuous  seas  with  confidence  and 
success,  much  as  Augustus  M.  Toplady 
understood  it : 

//,  on  a  quiet  sea, 

Toward  heaven  we  calmly  sail, 
With  grateful  hearts,  O   God,  to   Thee 

We'll  own  the  favoring  gale. 

But  should  the  surges  rise, 

And  rest  delay  to  come, 
Blest  be  the  tempest,  kind  the  storm, 

Which  drives  us  nearer  home. 

Teach  us,  in  every  state, 
To  make  Thy  will  our  own; 

And  when  the  joys  of  sense  depart, 
To  live  by  faith  alone. 
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tian  religion,"  he  answered,  "Humility." 
When  asked,  "What  is  the  second,"  he 
replied,  "Humility."  When  asked,  "What 
is  the  third,"  he  replied,  "Humility." 

"Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn 
of  me ;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart : 
and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls." 
St.  Matthew  11 :29. 

"And  Jesus  called  a  little  child  unto 
him,  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  them. 
And  said,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Except 
ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little 
children,    ye    shall    not    enter    into    the 


kingdom  of  heaven.  Whosoever  there- 
fore shall  humble  himself  as  this  little 
child,  the  same  is  greatest  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven."  St.  Matthew  18  :2-4. 

"But  it  shall  not  be  so  among  you : 
but  whosoever  will  be  great  among  you, 
let  him  be  your  minister."  St.  Matthew 
20:26. 

"And  whosoever  shall  exalt  himself 
shall  be  abased;  and  he  that  shall  hum- 
ble himself  shall  be  exalted."  St.  Mat- 
thew 23:12. 

— Chaplain  Alva  J.  Brasted 


'ofiic  TALKS 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion   (first  week)  : 

LIFE'S  OBSTACLE  COURSES 

By,    (loJtett    Qadp&i    lintrtei 

*  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Does  sin  put  obstacles  in  our  way?  (Proverbs  4:19) 

2.  Why  do  some  people  find  riches  an  obstacle  to  righteous  living ?  (Mark  10:24, 
25) 

3.  Are  we  obligated  not  to  lay  obstacles  before  our  fellows?    (Romans  14:13; 
I  Corinthians  8:9-13) 

4.  What  can  Christian  faith  do  to  our  obstacles?  (Matthew  21  :21,  22) 

5.  Is  it  true  that  God  puts  songs  into  our  hearts  when  things  are  blackest?   (Job 
35:10;  Psalms  42:8) 


•  Resource  material: 

You  who  have  had  basic  training  have 
had  memorable  experiences  with  ob- 
stacle courses.  Those  hard  experiences 
have  been  written  into  your  memory  so 
deeply  that  you  cannot  easily  forget 
them.  They  were  to  toughen  you  for 
combat.  They  were  to  give  you  experi- 
ence in  meeting  hard  things  without 
crumpling  and  giving  up.  They  were  to 
help  you  to  acquire  necessary  skills  for 
hard  business  ahead. 

But  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  life 
has  what  might  be  called  obstacle  courses 
also?  And  shall  we  not  recognize  that 
some  of  the  hardest  and  bitterest  experi- 
ences that  come  to  us  can  be  used  to  make 
us  strong  and  skillful  in  this  tremendous- 
ly important  business  of  fighting  life's 
battles  and  winning  shining  victories  ? 

Xo  engineer  can  ever  regret  the  long 
hours  that  he  spent  in  toiling  over  mul- 
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tiplication  tables  and  algebraic  equations 
and  logarithms.  They  became  a  part  of 
his  mental  sinews.  They  became  his 
strong  army,  with  which  to  win  many 
a  later  battle.  Human  lives  have  later 
depended  on  the  strength  of  his  bridges 
and  the  solidity  of  his  dams  and  the 
permanance  of  those  tall  walls  that  his 
workmen  builded  skyward. 

Is  there  a  physician  who  can  lament 
over  the  midnight  hours  he  spent  in 
studying  drugs  and  dosages?  Can  he 
ever  regret  the  long  months  of  his  in- 
terneship  when  he  learned  tolerances 
and  procedures  and  allergies?  A  dis- 
tinguished specialist  told  me  one  day 
that  he  had  accidentally  killed  a  man 
while  a  young  interne — by  administering 
a  perfectly  normal  dose  of  morphine. 
He  had  no  way  of  knowing  that  his 
patient    could    not    tolerate    it.    To    this 
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day,  friends  of  that  specialist  laugh  at 
him  because  he  is  afraid  to  administer 
morphine.  His  obstacle  course  has  grim 
memories.  But  he  has  knowledge  and 
skills  because  of  the  long,  grim  road. 

You  remember  that  even  Jesus  had 
obstacle  courses.  There  were  Pharisees 
who  confused  righteousness  with  the 
embroideries  of  religious  usages.  They 
mistook  phylacteries  for  holiness.  They 
were  full  of  the  letter  of  the  law  but 
their  little  cups  were  almost  empty  of 
the  sacred  water  of  life.  They  knew  how 
to  dot  the  i's  and  cross  the  t's  but  they 
could  compose  no  sonnet  to  the  redeem- 
ing love  of  God.  They  did  not  know  that 
religion  is  something  to  be  lived  and  not 
merely  prattled  about. 

Jesus  had  also  the  obstacle  of  human 
denseness  of  understanding.  Those  upon 
whom  He  lavished  truth  and  righteous 
example  were  slow  to  catch  His  mean- 
ing. Peter  could  deny  Him — and  did. 
Judas,  trusted  treasurer  of  the  little 
group,  soiled  his  hands  with  traitor's 
silver  and  sullied  his  soul  with  a  kiss  of 
betrayal. 

Jesus  had  the  obstacle  of  unbelief  'in 
His  own  family  circle.  Even  His  own 
brothers  did  not  at  first  believe  in  Him. 
How  little  did  they  understand  that 
those  strong  hands  that  toiled  at  the 
carpenter's  bench  would  one  afternoon 
be  pinioned  on  a  rude  cross  for  their 
redemption — and  yours  ! 

Recently  I  heard  a  good  definition  of 
an  adult.  It  was  said  that  an  adult  is- 
a  person  who  is  able,  with  the  least  pos- 
sible inconvenience,  to  adjust  himself  to 
the  difficult  situations  of  life.  In  other 
words,  an  adult  is  a  person  who  has  been 
over  his  obstacle  courses  and  knows 
what  it  is  all  about !  An  adult  has  learned 
that  he  cannot  have  his  way  all  the  time. 
He  has  learned  to  take  obstacle  courses 
in  his  stride! 

Life  faces  us  sometimes  with  obstacle 


courses  that  seem  unbearably  hard. 
Some  persons  scarcely  know  what  it  is 
to  be  free  from  pain.  Yet  they  carry  on, 
and  with  bravery  that  shames  most  of  us. 
Some  of  the  choicest  characters  that  I 
have  ever  known  were  those  who  had 
been  seared  in  the  terrible  fires  of  pain. 

Others  have  braved  obstacle  courses 
where  bigotry  and  intolerance  lighted 
fires  of  their  own.  Would  you  like  to 
face  the  obstacle  courses  that  Booker  T. 
Washington  faced — and  conquered?  He 
learned  to  overcome  not  only  bigotry  but 
poverty  and  other  adversities.  And  he 
made  the  way  easier  for  every  American 
of  his  race. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  every  temptation 
that  a  Christian  encounters  in  his  life 
is  just  one  more  obstacle  in  his  obstacle 
course.  Do  you  remember  how  Paul, 
great  Christian  that  he  was,  could  write, 
with  pardonable  pride,  of  having  finished 
his  course  with  faith?  Indeed,  that  was 
the  only  way  in  which  he  could  finish 
it  with  such  triumph !  No  weakling  gets 
over  such  a  course  as  Paul  struggled 
over.  Even  so  strong  and  resourceful  and 
valiant  a  man  as  Paul  could  never  have 
done  it  without  faith !  Remember  that ! 

You  may  think  you  are  beset  with 
more  than  your  share  of  obstacles.  But 
if  you  think  that,  and  if  you  find  the  way 
very  hard — and  very  dark — you  will-d< 
well  to  remember  a  wonderful  bit  of  en- 
couragement that  came  from  the  lips  of 
Elihu,  speaking  in  the  great  drama  that 
is  the  Book  of  Job,  where  Elihu  refers 
to  God  as  giving  songs  in  the  night.  Yes, 
those  songs  have  been  welcome  music  in 
the  spirit  of  many  a  man  when  his  way 
had  grown  dark — when  his  entire 
strength  was  being  mustered  to  master 
his  obstacle  course ! 

If  you  think  your  course  is  hard, 
remember  that  others  have  finished  their 
course  zvith  faith.  And  that's  the  ivay 
for  you  to  finish  yours! 


<lofUc<l<dU 


By  Robert  GadpaA,  Imtnesi 


FOR     THE      SECOND       WEEK     OF     THE      MONTH 

•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

THE  VIRTUE  OF   PERSEVERANCE 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  What  promise  do  we  have  of  success  if  we  persevere  in  good  deeds?  (Galatians 
6:9) 

2.  What  lesson  can  we  draw  from  the  story  of  Gideon's  triumph?  (Judges  8:4) 

3.  How  did  Paul  write  of  his  perseverance  in  Christian  things?  (Acts  20:22-24; 
Romans  8:35) 

4.  Does  perseverance  attain  its  highest  rewards  in  the  realm  of  character?    (I 
Thessalonians  5:21) 

5.  How  did  Jesus  stress  the  importance  of  persevering  in  one's  Christian  profes- 
sion and  conduct?  (Mark  13  :13  ;  Matthew  24:13) 


•  Resource  material: 

Nobody  admires  a  quitter.  The  man 
who  keeps  on  trying,  even  when  he  has 
a  wonderful  reason  for  quitting,  excites 
our  admiration.  We  are  for  him.  His 
exploit  gives  us  an  added  reason  for 
bravery — for  persevering  against  odds. 

The  quitter  is  wasteful.  He  throws 
away  his  chances  to  succeed.  He  may 
be  at  the  threshold  of  success  when  he 
turns  back.  One  more  try  might  have 
put  him  over  the  goal-line. 

Suppose  the  Curies  had  stopped  their 
long  and  patient  experimentation  just 
one  hour  before  they  attained  their  goal. 
Suppose  they  had  locked  that  bleak  shed 
and  had  never  gone  back  and  had  never 
seen  that  weird  glow  that  heralded  the 
fact  that  they  had  indeed  produced 
radium !  Suppose  they  had  abandoned 
their  search  and  gone  on  to  some  new 
project,  and  suppose  some  untrained 
workman  had  gone  in  to  clean  up  the 
place  where  they  had  toiled  so  long  and 
with  such  hardships.  Suppose  he  had 
tossed  that  jar  with  its  glowing  treasure 
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into  a  scrap-heap !  What  a  loss  that 
would  have  been  to  the  world ! 

But  how  do  you  know  you  did  not 
commit  such  an  error  when  you  quit  the 
thing  you  had  tried  so  hard  to  do?  You 
can  never  know  what  you  might  have 
had  almost  in  your  grasp ! 

Thomas  A.  Edison  did  not  perfect  the 
incandescent  lamp  by  quitting;  he  suc- 
ceeded only  by  keeping  on  and  keeping 
on  until  he  had  what  he  was  trying  to 
make!  Nothing  short  of  that  was  suc- 
cess ! 

Would  penicillin  have  been  discovered 
if  someone  had  got  tired  before  he  was 
through  with  his  search?  Would  we 
have  radio  if  Marconi  and  his  kind  had 
been  quitters?  The  whole  long  pathway 
of  human  progress  has  been  traveled  by 
a  wonderful  company  of  men  who  got 
tired — very  tired — but  didn't  stop  and 
didn't  turn  back. 

The  story  of  Gideon's  successful  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy  has  a  very  descriptive 
word  that  adds  to  his  laurels.  He,  with 
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his  three  hundred  companion  soldiers, 
came  to  the  river  Jordan  and  passed  over 
it,  faint,  but  pursuing  the  enemy.  Faint 
men,  you  would  say,  would  have  had 
every  right  to  stop  and  rest.  They  should 
have  rested  before  they  got  faint !  But 
they  didn't.  They  were  not  quitters — 
even  when  they  had  grown  faint  from 
their  forced  march.  They  were  per- 
severers ! 

Do  you  remember  why  those  three 
hundred  men  were  there  at  all  with  Gid- 
eon? They  were  there  because  they  had 
been  chosen.  And  they  had  been  chosen 
because  they,  of  all  Gideon's  great  army, 
had  been  so  eager  for  the  fray  that  they 
had  not  stopped  to  kneel  to  drink  of  the 
stream  to  slake  their  thirst.  They  were 
so  in  haste  that  they  scooped  up  water 
in  their  cupped  hands  while  they  hurried 
forward.  They  drank  on  the  run! 

Perseverers  are  still  a  picked  lot.  The 
heat  of  the  day — and  the  long  march — 
may  bring  faintness — but  not  defeat! 

Perseverers  have  a  sense  of  urgency, 
just  as  Gideon's  three  hundred  had  it. 
It  was  as  much  a  part  of  their  equip- 
ment as  the  shining  shields  they  carried 
— and  the  sharp  spears.  Those  brave  men 
would  no  more  throw  away  that  urgency 
than  they  would  throw  away  shield  or 
spear.  What  use  is  a  spear  without  the 
will  to  fight?  What  use  is  a  shield 
without  the  determination  to  live  to  do 
other  work  than  fight? 

Such  urgency  comes  from  having  put 
one's  heart  into  a  cause.  You  will  never 
be  a  perseverer  unless  you  have  some- 
thing big  enough  to  command  your  al- 
legiance— your  sweat  and  your  strain 
and  your  sacrifice.  You  will  never  see 
any  need  to  persevere  unless  you  espouse 
some  great  loyalty — so  great  that  it  defies 
any  thought  of  letting  it  down ! 

Radium  was  that  much  to  the  Curies. 
Electricity  was  that  much  to  Thomas  A. 
Edison.  A  free  and  united  America  was 


that  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  A  lifted  race 
— made  truly  free — was  that  to  Booker 
T.  Washington.  A  South  with  its  eco- 
nomic level  lifted  for  both  black  and 
white  men  was  that  to  George  Wash- 
ington Carver.  A  truly  redeemed  race 
of  men  and  women — and  children — was 
that  to  a  Man  who  strode  out  of  eternity 
to  bring  a  world  to  His  feet — because 
He  had  taken  us  to  His  heart ! 

Tell  me  your  loyalties  and  I  can  tell 
you  what  you  are.  Give  me  some  idea 
of  what  you  do  when  you  are  faint  and 
you  give  me  a  strong  clue  to  what  you 
are! 

All  of  this  should  bring  us  to  consider 
our  perseverance  in  our  highest  loyalty 
— Christ — and  our  perseverance  in  our 
service  in  His  cause.  If  our  service 
there  be  strenuous  enough,  we  shall 
have  every  right  to  be  faint.  But  in  that 
great  service,  and  in  that  highest  of  all 
loyalties — even  when  we  shall  have 
fought  and  served  until  we  are  faint — 
we  show  the  quality  of  our  discipleship 
if  we  press  the  attack  with  spiritual 
strength  that  surmounts  physical  faint- 
ness. 

"Fight  the  good  fight  with  all  thy 
might."  That  is  perseverance! 


MY  BEST 

Am  I  making  the  most  of  each  moment? 

Do  I  wisely,  each  hour  invest? 
Can  I  truthfully  say,  at  the  end  of  each 
day, 

"I  have  honestly  done  by  best?" 

Am  I  earnestly  doing  my  noblest 

To   make   my   life   and  others  worth 
while? 
If  my  answer  is,  "Yes!"  few  regrets  or 
distress 
Will  challenge  my  cheery  smile. 

—EXCHANGE 


<l0fUC<lGlU 


By,  (ZoMent  GaAp&i  2ud*i&i 


FOR  THE   THIRD   WEEK   OF   THE   MONTH 

•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

BENDING  OUR  WILLS  TO  CODS  WILL 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  What  keynote  did  Jesus  set  for  us  in  bending  our  wills  to  the  zvill  of  God? 
(John  5  :30b;  "6:38) 

2.  What  satisfaction  did  Jesus  find  in  doing  God's  will?  (John  4:34) 

3.  What  supreme  example  did  Jesus  set  us  about  bending  our  wills  to  God's  zvill? 
(Matthew  26  :39,  42 ;  Luke  22  :42) 

4.  Why  is  this  matter  of  our  wills  so  important  that  Jesus  put  it  into  His  model 
prayer?  (Matthew  6:10) 

5.  How  did  Jesus  link  our  eternal  happiness  with  our  obligation  to  do  the  zvill  of 
God?  (Matthew  7:21) 


•  Resource  material: 

You  and  I  pride  ourselves  on  having 
a  certain  amount  of  independence.  We 
like  it.  We  demand  it.  We  feel  ag- 
grieved if  we  don't  get  it.  But  the  plain 
truth  is  that  we  do  not  always  get  it — 
any  of  us.  Ask  any  of  your  buddies  if 
you  doubt  me ! 

Bending  our  wills  seems  to  be  a  thing 
we  cannot  escape — some  time  or  many 
times — and  with  some  people.  And  we 
must  bend  our  wills  many  times  before 
the  will  of  God.  This  is  as  it  should  be, 
for  God  possesses  the  highest  knowledge, 
the  greatest  wisdom  and  the  greatest 
benevolence  and  compassion  for  us,  His 
children ! 

Need  I  remind  you  that  even  Jesus 
bent  His  will  to  the  will  of  God?  In  the 
dark  hours  of  His  terrible  testing  in  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane,  Jesus  prayed 
that  great  prayer  that  should  always  live 
in  our  minds  as  the  shining  example 
of  the  greatest  height  to  which  prayer 
can  rise :  "Father,  .  .  .  not  my  will,  but 
thine,  be  done." 
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If  you  think  that  is  an  easy  prayer  to 
offer,  you  haven't  got  very  far  yet  with 
the  hard  tests  that  life  will  present  to 
you.  That  prayer  demands  moral  stature 
and  tremendous  courage  and  great  faith 
in  the  power  and  in  the  goodness  of 
God.  But  there  is  no  better  prayer  for 
you  to  pray  when  life  gets  topsy-turvy 
and  hard.  Tuck  that  prayer  away  in 
your  mind  where  you  can  remember  it 
when  you  want  a  good  prayer — and  use 
it  often ! 

This  one  prayer,  mind  you,  packs 
power  enough  to  change  your  life  at  any 
one  of  the  numerous  cross-roads  to  which 
you  are  sure  to  come.  When  things  look 
especially  dark  to  you,  remember  this 
prayer,  and  pray  it.  When  you  cannot 
figure  out  the  answer  to  your  problem, 
pray  this  prayer.  When  you  do  not  know 
which  way  to  turn,  pray  this  prayer, 
and  mean  it  with  all  your  heart.  When 
you  simply  cannot  remember  any  rule 
or  any  precedent  that  might  guide  you, 
turn  to   God  with  this   prayer  welling 
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out  of  the  depths  of  your  spirit — and 
you  will  get  results!  Jesus  did! 

But  we  should  remember  that  this 
prayer  was  not  a  chance  occurrence  in 
the  life  of  Jesus.  If  we  ever  feel  that 
way  about  it  we  shall  be  missing  the 
glorious  fact  that  His  entire  life  was 
undergirded  by  this  prayer  and  was 
enriched  by  the  spiritual  poise  and  fruit- 
fulness  that  flowered  out  of  it.  This 
prayer — and  the  spiritual  power  that  lay 
back  of  it — upheld  Him  all  the  while,  as 
the  powerful  arches  of  a  great  cathedral 
support  the  vaulted  roof.  Better  still, 
they  foundationed  the  power  and  beauty 
of  His  entire  life  among  us. 

This  fact  is  so  utterly  important  for 
each  of  us  today  that  I  shall  put  it  this 
way:  you  and  I  can  never  be  our  best 
until  we  bend  our  wills  to  the  will  of 
God  as  Jesus  did.  We  can  take  success 
courses  and  study  to  improve  our  ef- 
ficiency in  many  ways,  but  unless  we 
learn  to  let  our  wills  be  bent  until  we  go 
where  and  when  God  wills,  we  cannot 
expect  to  reach  the  heights  for  which 
God  meant  us. 

Let  me  illustrate  it  this  way.  One  day 
I  was  standing  in  an  Eastern  city  when 
a  stranger  nearby  said  to  me :  "See  that 
smoke-stack  over  there?"  Then  I  glanced 
in  the  direction  of  his  nod  and  saw  a 
tall  brick  smoke-stack  about  a  block 
away.  There  was  massive  symmetry  in 
it,  as  perfectly  proportioned  as  if  some 
mighty  hand  had  turned  it  on  a  huge 
lathe  and  had  stood  it  there  for  men  to 
admire. 

"That  stack  bends"  said  the  stranger 
impressively.  "It  sways  in  the  wind." 
Then,  for  he  must  have  seen  the  look 
of  incredulity  in  my  eyes,  he  added  this : 
"If  it  didn't,  it  would  break" 

I  turned  to  that  man,  whom  I  have 
never  seen  since,  and  said :  "Thank  you 
for  a  wonderful  sermon  illustration." 


Do  you  see  it?  The  Man  who  knelt 
in  the  awful  agony  and  blackness  of 
Gethsemane  did  not  break — because  He 
bent!" 

How  many  thousands  of  people  are  in 
institutions  for  the  mentally  ill — be- 
cause they  did  not  bend.  They  knew 
nothing  better  than  to  stand  up  and  fight 
against  the  bleak  winds  that  buffeted 
them.  They  did  not  know  that  the 
strongest  of  us  cannot  hold  back  the 
storms  of  life  with  our  bare  hands  !  May 
God  have  pity  on  us  when  we  try  it — 
and  when  we  collapse,  whining  that  He 
does  not  love  us  and  lets  us  get  hurt ! 

"If  it  didn't  bend,"  the  stranger  said, 
"it  would  break."  With  a  grateful  heart, 
I  pass  his  wisdom  on  to  you.  Remember 
it  when  the  next  adverse  circumstance 
comes  at  you  like  a  winter  gale.  You 
were  not  made  to  stand  like  granite 
against  it.  You  were  made  to  bend — to 
the  will  of  God  that  will  let  you  bend 
only  so  much,  and  then  swing  back 
again  to  safety  and  sureness ! 

If  you  are  not  wise  enough — yielding 
enough — to  relax  and  accept  the  will  of 
God,  do  not  be  brazen  enough  to  blame 
Him  when  your  life  crashes  in  wreckage. 

"He  couldn't  take  it."  So  say  the 
friends  of  such  a  man  when  he  has 
fallen  like  an  unyielding  stack.  But  how 
little  do  they  know  about  the  reason  why 
he  couldn't  take  it.  He  was  ignorant 
enough  or  complacent  enough  or  provin- 
cial enough  to  think  that  he  could 
weather  all  the  gales  alone,  without 
bending — without  letting  go  of  himself 
so  that  he  might  relax  upon  the  bound- 
less strength  of  God! 

If  we  yield  our  wills  to  His  will,  He 
will  never  suffer  us  to  be  bent  until  we 
break.  Somewhere  along  the  arc  He  will 
steady  us  and  bring  us  safely  back  to 
normalcy — unbroken ! 


^OfUC^aiU 


By-  &<*!*&£  QadfK2A>  Jttidnesi 


FOR     THE     FOURTH       WEEK     OF     THE     MONTH 

•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

WHEN  TERMITES  ATTACK  CHARACTER 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Why  is  carelessness  in  spiritual  matters  so  hurtful  to  character?   (Matthew 
7:14;  Hebrews  2:1) 

2.  What  harm  is  there  in  worldliness?   (Matthew  6:21-24;  James  4:4;  I  John 
2:16) 

3.  Can  you  always  count  on  God's  help?  (Exodus  14:14) 

4.  How  does  our  faith  in  Christ  make  us  invincible?  (Romans  8:37) 

5.  What  is  our  surest  guarantee  of  victory  against  everything  that  would  attack 
our  character?  (I  John  5  :4) 


+  Resource  material: 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  destructive 
work  of  termites?  Have  you  ever  won- 
dered how  such  tiny  enemies  could  work 
such  great  havoc? 

But  what  of  the  termites  that  attack 
your  character?  Have  you  sensed  that 
they  were  at  work?  Have  you  seen  the 
disheartening  results  of  their  quiet  in- 
roads upon  what  is  your  greatest  treas- 
ure in  this  life?  Have  you  seen,  at  long 
last,  that  your  character  is  being  un- 
dermined by  invisible  enemies? 

We  had  as  well  face  the  fact  that  we 
see  harm  to  the  characters  of  others 
much  more  easily — and  much  more 
clearly — than  we  recognize  similar  dam- 
age to  our  own  character.  Jesus  taught 
us  how  easily  we  can  detect  a  very  small 
impediment  in  another's  eye,  even  when 
we  have  a  far  more  serious  problem 
with  our  own ! 

But  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  be  on 
the  lookout  for  things  that  are  hurtful 
to  our  characters.'  There  are  many  of 
these  termites  :  insincerity,  carelessness, 
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laziness,  indecision,  worldliness,  dis- 
honesty, envy,  malice,  greed,  lust  and  a 
host  of  others. 

Because  the  list  of  offenders  is  so  long, 
it  might  be  better  for  us  to  consider  the 
manner  of  their  attack — the  reasons  why 
they  are  able  to  get  away  with  their 
destructive  work  against  our  character. 

First,  they  take  advantage  of  our 
carelessness.  They  slip  up  and  attack  us 
because  we  have  posted  no  guard.  Or, 
quite  as  often,  the  weak  guard  we  had 
posted  had  fallen  asleep,  as  he  had  on 
many  other  occasions — and  we  never 
brought  him  to  court-martial ! 

So  we  have  ourselves  to  blame  for  the 
many  times  the  silent  enemy  has  crept 
upon  us  and  stolen  our  ammunition  and 
bound  us  in  servitude — and  mocked  us 
when  we  sulked  in  shame ! 

Then  the  enemy  has  beckoned  to  his 
fellows — who  are  always  near — and  they 
have  encircled  us  and  fired  upon  us  at 
will. 

We  were  traitors  to  our  own  security, 
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you  see.  We  did  what  a  superior  officer 
would  find  it  hard  to  forgive.  We  idled 
and  revelled  when  we  owed  it  to  our- 
selves and  our  comrades  to  scan  the  far 
horizons  for  any  sign  of  attack. 

But  we  have  been  guilty  also  of  some- 
thing worse  than  carelessness.  We  were 
spineless.  When  the  enemy  slipped  in 
through  the  gates  we  did  not  open  up 
with  everything  we  had.  Instead,  we 
spread  the  welcome-mat.  We  asked  if 
there  was  anything  we  could  offer  him. 
We  assured  him  we  bore  him  no  ill- 
will !  We  offered  no  fight.  We  sur- 
rendered without  a  shot.  We  ran  down 
the  flag.  We  handed  over  our  unbloodied 
sword.  In  the  place  where  our  spine 
should  have  been  there  were  only  shivers 
born  of  fear.  We  were  traitors  to  a 
Cause  for  which  we  were  expected  to 
fight! 

Not  all  of  the  slinking  kinsmen  of 
Benedict  Arnold  have  achieved  the  im- 
mortality of  a  page  in  history.  If  a  man 
takes  the  role  of  Judas  Iscariot  tomorrow 
the  world  may  never  know  it.  But  that 
man  will  carry  the  memory  in  shame. 
And  Christ  will  know  about  it ! 

Perhaps  it  is  time  now  to  point  out 
that  both  our  carelessness  and  our  spine- 
lessness  are  traceable  to  an  even  greater 
fault  in  ourselves — lack  of  conscience. 
If  our  conscience  were  sharp  and  keen — 
if  it  were  not  dulled  by  the  thousand 
things  we  allow  to  bring  their  unholy 
impact  upon  it — we  should  not  allow  our- 
selves to  be  careless.  We  would  save 
ourselves  from  that — and  we  would  save 
our  Cause  from  that ! 

Similarly,  if  we  have  a  sharp  con- 
science and  if  we  keep  it  ready  at  all 
times  for  its  discerning,  guarding  work, 
we  can  ask  and  receive  divine  power  to 
save  ourselves  from  spinelessness. 

When  I  flew  in  for  a  landing  at  the 
Detroit  airfield  recently,  a  seasoned 
traveller    at    my    side    pointed    out    the 


revetments  that  stood  like  sentinels  about 
that  great  airfield.  A  consulting  engineer, 
he  understood  well  enough  why  they 
were  there.  They  were  not  to  add  to 
the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  They  were 
there  for  a  grim  purpose,  those  mounds 
of  earth  and  concrete.  They  were  both 
sentinels  and  shelters.  During  the  war 
they  must  have  sheltered  anti-aircraft 
batteries  that  would  have  opened  up  with 
everything  they  had  if  enemy  planes  had 
tried  to  cross  our  border  there  and  bomb 
the  great  factories  nearby  where  planes 
were  made  for  us  and  for  our  allies. 

You  might  think  of  your  conscience 
as  a  revetment  from  which  to  keep  un- 
ceasing vigil  against  insidious  enemies 
that  we  know  are  about  us  on  every  side, 
respecting  no  border  or  flag,  and  bent 
only  on  outwitting  us  and  destroying 
our  safeguards  wherever  and  whenever 
possible. 

If  you  level  your  revetment  of  con- 
science to  the  ground,  if  you  dismiss 
your  sentries,  if  you  dismantle  your 
artillery  and  run  down  your  flag — blame 
nobody  but  yourself  if  some  dark  night 
the  brutal  lightnings  of  the  enemy  open 
up  against  you  and  you  have  nothing  in 
your  hands  with  which  to  answer  his 
fire. 

A  wise  man — proud  to  wear  the  uni- 
form of  his  Lord — looks  well  to  the 
sentries  of  his  conscience,  keeping  them 
alert  and  faithful — and  seeing  that  they 
have  weapons  and  dry  powder  with 
which  to  fight  a  winning  war  all  his  own  ! 

Watch  out  for  termites — and  for  the 
sly  and  silent  methods  of  their  infiltra- 
tion! 

If  they  win  against  you  only  once, 
that's  one  battle  lost.  If  they  win  many 
battles,  you  may  find  that  you  have  lost 
the  war  against  temptation. 

Better  try  some  infiltration  tactics  of 
your  own.  The  best  defense  is  offense! 


1ofUc<]alki 


By  folt&ii  Gadpasi  ludnen 


FOR      THE       FIFTH       WEEK      OF      THE      MONTH 

•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

CLAIMING  OUR  PROMISED  LANDS 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  What  is  one  of  the  surest  ways  to  find  the  promised  land  of  happiness?  (Psalm 
1:1;  9:2;  100:2) 

2.  Should  we  believe  that  God  desires  that  all  of  us  should  live  in  the  promised 
land  of  health?  (Exodus  15:26;  Psalm  42:11;  Isaiah  58:8) 

3.  Is  it  actually  possible  for  us  to  inhabit  a  promised  land  of  hope?   (Romans 
15:13) 

4.  How  shall  we  find  the  promised  land  of  faith?  (Psalm  37 :5  ;  I  Peter  5  :6,  7) 

5.  What  can  it  mean  to  us  if  zve  enter  the  promised  land  of  the  Kingdom  of  God? 
(Romans  14 :17 ;  James  5:11 ;  I  John  1 :4,  7,  9) 


•  Resource  material: 

Some  months  ago  a  successful  city 
pastor  preached  his  farewell  sermon  in 
a  beautiful  church  which  he  had  helped 
to  build  from  tiny  beginnings  into  one 
of  the  strong  churches  of  his  denomina- 
tion. He  closed  that  sermon  with  this 
prayer,  for  the  congregation  and  for 
himself:  "May  no  great  cause  fail  be- 
cause I  have  failed  to  support  it  and 
may  no  promised  land  be  lost  because  I 
turned  back  at  the  gate." 

I  think  those  are  beautiful  and  sig- 
nificant words.  You  and  I  may  well 
make  them  the  prayer  of  our  own  lives 
as  we  face  our  own  tomorrows.  And 
especially  in  those  final  words  there  is 
something  arresting,  challenging,  in- 
spiring :  "May  no  promised  land  be  lost 
because  I  turned  back  at  the  gate." 

Need  I  tell  you  that  we  do  lose  some 
of  our  promised  lands?  And  need  I  add 
that  we  sometimes  lose  them  from  sheer 
laziness — when  we  are  almost  at  the 
gate? 

Take  the  glorious  promised   land  of 
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peace — world  peace.  We  brought  World 
War  II  to  a  frightening  finish  with  the 
most  deadly  weapon  that  the  brains  of 
men  had  ever  contrived.  But  recently 
we  had  the  startling  news  announce- 
ment that  the  atom  bomb  is  already 
superseded  by  a  radio-active  cloud  that 
will  drift  with  the  wind  and  destroy 
every  living  person  in  its  path.  This 
deadly  cloud  can  be  made  even  without 
an  explosive  shell  and  can  be  laid  from 
planes  at  great  height.  Those  upon  whom 
the  cloud  fell  would  not  find  the  mercy 
of  a  quick  death;  it  would  be  a  linger- 
ing death  with  the  awful  suffering  that 
follows  exposure  to  an  atomic  pile!  I 
have  seen  actual  photographs  of  some 
of  the  Japanese  who  had  survived  the 
atomic  bombs  loosed  over  Japan.  Living 
death  was  their  lot.  And  now  our  genius 
has  contrived  a  way  to  sow  such  death 
upon  gentle  clouds,  drifting  with  the 
very  winds  of  God ! 

And  we  have  talked  of  the  promised 
land  of  peace !  You  men  and  your  broth- 
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ers  and  your  cousins  have  fought  for  it, 
and  when  we  marched  proudly  together 
to  enter  its  gates,  some  of  our  recent 
allies  have  held  back — have  turned  back 
at  the  gate — because  they  apparently 
desire  a  promised  land  that  does  not  lie 
beyond  those  gates ! 

What  strain  we  put  upon  the  ever- 
lasting mercy  of  God ! 

One  would  have  thought  that  Stalin- 
grad would  have  taught  better  lessons ! 
We  had  supposed  that  those  who  had 
been  able  to  return  from  the  welter  of 
blood  and  suffering  would  hurry,  with 
swift  feet  and  over  straight  paths,  to  the 
gates  that  stood  wide  to  the  promised 
land  of  world  peace!  Shall  we  never 
learn?  Shall  we  always  turn  back — at 
the  gate? 

We  turn  back  also  from  the  promised 
land  of  happiness — personal  happiness. 
We  do  it  in  moments  of  selfishness,  in 
hours  of  indolence,  in  days  of  doing 
less  than  our  best.  We  forget  that  we 
mint  the  coin  with  which  life  pays  us 
back.  Only  this  afternoon  I  talked  with 
an  aging  man  whom  ill-health  has 
forced  to  step  aside  from  active  work. 
He  was  bemoaning  the  fact  that  young 
men  whom  he  has  employed  in  recent 
years  were  clock-watchers,  doing  shoddy 
work  and  thinking  chiefly  of  their  pay. 
If  his  words  were  true — and  he  had  no 
reason  to  lie  to  me — then  he  had  been 
dealing  with  men,  still  young,  who  had 
turned  back  from  the  promised  land  of 
happiness — when  they  were  almost  at 
the  gate.  For  the  odds  are  against  them. 
One  is  not  likely  to  be  basking  in  the 
promised  land  of  happiness  ten  or  fifteen 
years  from  now  if  he  has  deliberately 
developed  the  habit  of  sabotaging  his 
skills  and  abilities  as  he  performs  his 
share  of  the  work  of  his  generation ! 

There  is  another  promised  land  that 
you  and  I  must  not  miss — the  promised 
land  of  a  happy  eternity  with  God.  We 


should  lay  hold  on  this  glorious  promise 
and  act  upon  it  for  our  eternal  happiness  : 
"God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave 
His  only  begotten  Son  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life." 

But  do  all  men  find  that  promised 
land  ?  Do  you  remember  those  faces  you 
saw  yesterday  on  a  city  street  or  on  a 
parade-ground  or  outside  some  place 
where  you  would  not  take  your  mother  ? 
Would  you  say  that  all  of  them  were 
faces  in  which  the  reflected  glory  of  that 
promised  land  was  already  shining?  Not 
all !  But  the  promise  says  that  all  men 
may  walk  unafraid  toward  those  gates 
of  everlasting  life — if  they  slip  their 
hands  into  the  waiting,  beckoning  hands 
of  Christ ! 

But  how  many  turn  back — even  at 
the  gate ! 

You  zvon't — will  you? 


TWO  BUILDERS 

Reputation — he  raised  its  shaft 
In  the  crowded  market  place; 
He  built  it  out  of  his  glorious  deeds, 
And  carved  them  upon  its  face; 
He  crowned  its  towering  top  with  bays 
That  a  worshiping  world  supplied; 
Then    he    passed — his    monument    de- 
cayed, 
And  his  laurels  drooped  and  died. 
Character — he  built  its  shaft 
With  no  thought  of  the  pillar  to  be; 
He  wrought  intangible  things  like  love 
And  truth  and  humanity; 
Impalpable  things  like  sacrifice 
And  sympathy  and  trust; 
Yet  steadfast  as  the  eternal  hills 
It  stood  when  he  was  dust! 

—DANIEL  M.  HENDERSON 


TO  each  of  us,  at  times,  comes  a  sense 
of  such  devastating  personal,  inner 
loneliness,  that  despair  lurks  in  the  wings 
of  life,  and  we  are  inclined  to  just  sit 
down  on  the  curb  somewhere,  and  bawl! 
Fortunately  these  times  are  rare,  so  that 
we  are  usually  able  to  gain  the  refuge 
of  our  own  homes,  or  the  solitary  coun- 
tryside, and  NOT  use  the  curb!  Yet 
there  it  is :  the  "salt,  estranging  sea" 
lying  between  our  own  souls  and  the 
friendship  of  those  about  us,  the  love 
and  faith  of  even  our  own  family  circle, 
our  most  beloved  side-kick. 

A  poet  whose  name  eludes  my  memory 
put  it  rather  well  when  he  said: 

"There  is  a  mystery  in  human  hearts, 
And  though  zve  be  encircled  by  a  host 
Of  those  who  love  us  well,  and  are  be- 
loved— 
To  every  one  of  us  from  time  to  time, 
There  comes  a  sense  of  utter  loneliness. 
Our  dearest  friend  is  stranger  to  our 

joy, 

And  cannot  realize  our  bitterness. 

'There  is  not  one  who  really  under- 
stands, 

— Not  one  to  enter  in  to  all  I  feel!' 

Such  is  the  cry  of  each  of  us  in  turn; 

We  wander  in  a  solitary  way. 

No  matter  zvhere  or  what  our  lot  may 
be, 

Each  heart  {mysterious  even  to  itself), 

Must  live  its  inner  life  in  solitude!" 
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Ah,  no  poet  ever  spoke  a  truer  word ! 
— at  least  to  those  of  us  who  are  blind. 
The  "blind"  moments  will  come,  alas; 
the  winds  of  fortune  will  momentarily 
have  their  way  with  each  of  us.  But 
presently  our  eyes  will  clear,  our  souls 
gain  serenity,  and  we  will  realize  that 
while  life  is,  in  a  profound  sense,  a  "solo" 
flight  from  birth  to  grave,  and  we  can- 
not rely  upon  our  human  friends  in 
many  emergencies,  nor  hope  to  escape 
that  loneliness  which  a  "solo"  flight 
necessarily  involves — yet  there  is  solace, 
there  is  salvation,  there  is  inner  peace 
and  security. 

Another  poet,  the  immortal  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning,  who  for  many  years 
fraternized  bitterly  with  loneliness,  spot- 
lighted that  salvation : 

"Earth's  crammed  with  heaven, 
And  every  bush  afire  with  God. 
But  only  he  who  sees 
Puts  off  his  shoes!" 


The  Feminine  Touch 

(Continued  from  page  24) 

cheeks  and  her  lips  were  moist.  She 
mumbled  a  few  words  of  prayer  and 
+hen,  with  all  the  energy  remaining  in 
her  lithe  body  she  dashed  impetuously 
toward  the  front  door  of  her  home  and 
flung  it  wide  open! 

When  the  Americans  recaptured  the 
territory  they  found  the  remains  of  ap- 
proximately twenty-one  Jerries  in  the 
wreckage  of  the  little  farmhouse.  Only 
two  of  the  Jerries  lived  to  tell  their 
story. 

In  the  farmyard  there  are  two  graves 
now  .  .  .  side  by  side.  Two  wooden 
crosses  .  .  .  and  on  the  cross  bearing  a 
woman's  name  scribbled  in  pencil  .  .  . 
there  hangs  a  GI  helmet.  A  battlefield 
symbol  of  a  brave  warrior ! 


At  Your  Service 

Today  a  young  lady  came  around  to 
our  ward  giving  each  man  a  copy  of  your 
magazine  The  Link. 

You  can  imagine  my  surprise  when  I 
had  read  to  pages  24  and  25  and  dis- 
covered there  a  picture  of  my  brother. 
I  was  wondering  if  it  would  be  possible 
to  obtain  a  print  of  this  picture.  He  is 
shown  watching  a  sailor  in  a  bathing 
suit  drinking  from  a  cocoanut.  This 
picture  was  taken  at  Klama  U.S.O.  on 
the  island  of  Oahu,  T.H.  While  I  was 
overseas  I  spent  many  a  pleasant  time 
there.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  spent  most 
of  my  spare  time  there. 

I  meant  to  tell  you  my  brother  is  the 
sailor  in  uniform  in  the  extreme  left  of 
the  picture. 

Leonard  L.  Ackley 
Veterans  Hospital 
Boise,  Idaho 

Would  it  be  possible  for  me  to  obtain 
an  old  issue  of  The  Link?  The  issue  I 
am  most  interested  in  is  dated  April, 
1945.  If  this  is  not  available,  perhaps 
you  have  a  reprint  of  the  "Prayer  of 
the  Wartime  Lonely"  by  Norma  M. 
LaMont,  on  page  19. 

There  were  no  Links  for  us  at  the 
chapel  in  Burma,  but  later  in  November, 
1945,  we  went  to  Kanchropara,  India — 
and  there  I  read  my  first  Link.  It  was 


some  8  months  old  then — but  those  few 
words  on  page  19  seemed  to  express  so 
well  my  own  unuttered  prayers,  I  still 
have  that  first  copy — but  it's  so  dilapi- 
dated at  this  point — from  frequent  usage. 
Keep  the  Links  coming — they  are 
fine.  I've  especially  enjoyed  your  ar- 
ticles on  marriage  and  engagements. 

Thanks  for  your  consideration  in  this 
matter. 

Lt.  Doris  W.  Bower,  ANC 
P.J.  G.H.  Annex  Staff 
Fort  Custer,  Michigan 

(Editor's  Note:  We  were  glad  to 
comply  with  the  above  two  requests 
and  will  be  happy  to  be  of  similar  serv- 
ice to  other  readers.) 

Pen  Friends 

Be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  if  I  can  go 
into  friendly  relations  with  an  American 
soldier  or  officer,  in  preference  member 
of  the  SMCL,  who  is  in  the  service 
either  in  Central  Pacific,  or  Burma, 
India,  China,  Japan,  but  not  in  Europe. 

Can  you  send  me  an  address? 

If,  as  I  hope,  you  find  it  possible  to 
comply  with  my  request,  you  may  be 
assured  of  my  deep  gratitude. 

Kindly  accept  my  best  thanks. 
Midol-Monnet  Claude 
Poste  Restante 
La  Chaux  de  Fonds,  Switzerland 
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Johnny  :  "Did  Moses  have  dyspepsia, 
like  you've  got,  Daddy?" 

Dad :  "How  on  earth  do  I  know?  Why 
do  you  ask  such  a  foolish  question  ? 

Johnny:  "Well,  our  Sunday  School 
teacher  says  the  Lord  gave  Moses  two 
tablets." 

♦ 

A  man  returning  to  the  factory  in  the 
wee  hours  saw  a  notice  on  the  door.  It 
read,  "Please  ring  the  bell  for  the  care- 
taker." 

He  gave  the  bell  a  terrific  pull,  nearly 
dragging  it  from  its  socket.  Shortly  a 
sleepy  face  appeared.  "Are  you  the  care- 
taker?" asked  the  man. 

"Yes,"  came  the  reply ;  "what  do  you 
want?" 

"I  just  want  to  know  why  the  dickens 
you  can't  ring  the  bell  yourself." 

— Canadian  Service 


This  is  the  story  of  one  of  our  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  who  was  being 
shaved  by  an  old  colored  barber  in 
Washington. 

In  making  conversation  the  represen- 
tative said:  "You  must  have  met  among 
your  customers  many  distinguished  col- 
leagues of  mine — some  of  which  are  now 
dead." 

"Yes,  sah,"  said  the  barber.  "I'se 
known  most  of  them.  You  know,  sir, 
you  remind  me  of  Daniel  Webster." 

The    flattered    statesman    sat    upright 
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in   his   chair.   "Is   it  the  shape  of  my 
head?" 

"No,   boss,"   said   the  barber,   "it   is 
your  breath."  — R.  Ashfield 

* 

A  Negro  was  telling  his  parson  that 

he  sho  nuf  had  finally  gotten  religion. 

The  parson  probed:   "And  is  you  sho 

you'se  gonna  lay  aside  sin?" 
"Yas,  suh,  I'se  done  done  it !" 
"And  is  you  gwine  to  be  good  to  yo 

neighbah?" 

"Yas,  suh,  pahson,  yas  suh !" 

"And    is    yo    gwine    pay    up    all    yo 

debts?" 

The  convert  turned  and  looked  aghast 

at  the  parson.  "Now  look  out  pahson — 

watch  out  heah — yo  ain't  talkin'  religion 

now.  Yo  is  talkin'  business!" 

— Washington  News  Digest 


Sergeant  :  "I  suppose  when  you  get 
out  of  the  army  you'll  be  waiting  for  me 
to  die  so  you  can  spit  on  my  grave." 

Rookie:  "No,  sarge.  After  I  shed 
this  uniform  I  never  want  to  stand  in 
line  again."  — Judy's 


THATS  THE  BOSS-IT'S  THE  ONLY  WAY  HE.  CAW 
WORK  IN  THE  D\RK-ROOM/' 
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GUmclied-  and  AcfencieA 

Co-operating  with 

THE  GENERAL  COMMISSION  ON  ARMY  AND  NAVY  CHAPLAINS 


\ 


and  the  work  of  the 


ACENCIES: 


CHURCHES: 


SERVICE  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  LEAGUE 


National  Council  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
International  Council  of  Religious  Education 
Federal   Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
International  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 


Advent     Christian     Cen. 
America 


Conference     of 


V 


Assemblies  of  Cod 

Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 

Baptist,  National  Conv.  U.  S.  A.,   Inc. 

Baptist,  National  Conv.  of  Amer. 

Baptist,  Northern 

Baptist,  Seventh  Day 

Baptist,    Southern 

Baptist,  United  Amer.  Free  Will 

Christian   Reformed 

Christian  Science 

Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance 

Church  of  Cod 

Church  of  the  Nazarene 

Churches  of  Cod  in  N.  A. 

Congregational  Christian 

Disciples  of  Christ 

Evangelical  Free  Church  of  Amer. 

Evangelical  and  Reformed 

Evangelical  Congregational 

Evangelical  Mission  Covenant 

Evangelical  United  Brethren 

Free  Methodist 

Friends    (Quakers) 


General  Baptist 

Latter  Day  Saints 

Methodist 

Methodist,  African  M.E. 

Methodist,  African  M.  E.  Zion 

Methodist  Colored 

Mennonite 

Moravian 

North  Amer.  Baptist  Cen.  Conf. 

Pilgrim  Holiness 

Presbyterian  Cumberland 

Presbyterian,  United 

Presbyterian,  U.S. 

Presbyterian,  U.S.A. 

Primitive  Methodist 

Protestant   Episcopal 

Reformed  in  America 

Salvation  Army 

Seventh  Day  Adventist 

Swedish  Baptist 

Unitarian 

United  Brethren  O.C. 

Universalist 

Wesleyan  Methodist 
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DAYS  LIKE  THESE 

By   ELLA   ELIZABETH   EGBERT 

I  LIKE  the  tangled  brakes  and  briers, 
The  hazy  smoke  of  forest  fires; 
The  misty  hills'  soft  robe  of  brown, 
The  ravished  fields'  regretful  frown; 
The  wrinkled  roads'  unconscious  snare, 
The  free,  unbreathed  and  fragrant  air. 
I  like  the  wide,  unfurrowed  sky. 
The  resting  wind's  contented  sigh; 
The  rustle  of  the  vagrant  leaves, 
The  whisper  of  the  standing  sheaves; 
The  birds'  lament  for  summer  lost, 
The  stinging  challenge  of  the  frost. 
The  sturdy  life  of  stalwart  trees 
Thrills  in  my  veins  on  days  like  these! 


■■■ 
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